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Overview 



The Themes of Refonti 

Thomas J. Lasley and Joseph E Rogus 

University of Dayton 



Educating a profession is not an ea^ task. In many cases the 
public's expectations for new teacher performance are unreal- 
istic; hence, the demands on teacher educators and teachers 
exceed what is possible and probable, particularly in light of 
current levels of state and local support As Denemark (1985) notes: ''[T]he 
public wants an intellectual giant, a paragon of virtue, a totally dedicated 
professional with missionary instincts and Messianic zeal, all for less than 
$13,000 a year" (p. 47). 

The deterrents to professionalism in teacher education are many and 
varied. Weak admission <landards for teaching candidates, inadequate 
physical plant and financial resources to support program deliveiy, low 
entrance salaries, and excess regulation of teacher performance are but 
a few of the problems. What can be done to ameliorate such problems 
remains in question, especially given federal and state inclinations toward 
budget reduction. 

Clearly, solutions to some problems facing the profession are outside 
the control of teacher educators. As much as university education faculty 
may decry a $13,U00 salary for beginning teachers, they can do little to 
make school boards pay more. And although state regulations may at 
times place limits on the exercise of academic fireedom, teacher educators 
have had and will likely continue to have little influence on policymakers 
toward reducing legal mandates vis-a-vis teacher preparation. In essence, 
the fact that teachers and teacher educators have limited control over the 
educational milieu is a reality peculiar to a public profession. 

On the other hand, other miyor problems confronting the profession 
are quite addressable. This chapter provides documentation for several 
such problems identified under three themes manifest explicitly and 
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implicitly throughout the papers prepared for the National Commission 
for Excellence in Teacher Education. The themes, teacher autonomy, 
practical experience, and program rigor, were selected for their salience. 
Both the problems and resolution sqpproaches presented under eaci. theme 
suggest, at least in part, what can and must occur in teacher education if 
enhanced professional status for teachers is to become reality 

TEACHER AUTONOMY 

Judge (1982) observed that "teachers in the United States have long 
. . . been severely limited in the exercise of anything that might be 
considered professional autonomy" (p. 46). Ravitch (1983) expressed a 
similar concern, concluding that "with so many laws and regulations and 
interest groups on the scene, wise teachers look for protection in the 
rulebook, their union, their lawyer, or to some job with more dignity" (p. 
28). (See Denemark, 1986, for an expanded discussion of the Judge and 
Ravitch points.) 

In A Call for Change in Tbacher Education (1985), the authors high- 
light the effects of limited teacher autonomy: 

Teachers have limited autonomy and dedsion-making authority to produce 
the kinds of services that students need Beyond the absence of rights to 
make the decisions they are most quaM^ to make, teachers also do not 
have telephones, offices, or direct secretarial assistance . . . they are often 
expected to collect lunch money, monitor halls, and plan pep rallies — cir- 
cumstances that waste the teacher^ value and deter attracting and maintain- 
ing quality teachers, (p. 27) 

The Commission members assert the need for state and local boards 
(and others responsible for education) to examine closely the circum- 
stances in which teachers work and, in so doing, to employ as standards 
for judgment those criteria used in professions requiring siniilar education 
and expertise of their memberships. Conunission members ftirther urge 
greater invohrement of teachers in the decision-making process, particu- 
larly at the building level. 

In spite of conunon assertions on the need for increased teacher 
autonomy, the questions can be legitimately asked: Is increased teacher 
autonomy desirable? And if so, is such autonomy possible? The answer 
to both questions is a qualified 'Ifes." 

While college professors agree with the observations of the Commis- 
sion that teachers ought to have increased autonomy in instructional 
matters, teachers themseh^s experience considerable ambivalence with 
respect to the issue. Lortie (1975) describes the modal teacher in the 
following manner 

He yearns for more independence, greater resources, and Just possibly, more 
control over key resources. But he accepts the hegemony of the school 
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system on which he is economically and ftmctior lUy dependent ... He is 
poised between the impulse to control his work »ife and the necessity to 
control its vagaries; pertuq>s he holds back partly because he is at heart 
uncertain that he can produce predictable resiilts. (p. 186) 

In essence, teachers in practice want the most autonomy they can 
get while still receiving the he^ they need. Ir mcally, persons who remain 
in teaching appear to have less need for autonomy than those who leave 
(Chapman and Hutcheson, 1982). Those who remain in teaching assign 
more inq>ortance to the recognition of peers and supervisors than they 
do to the opportunity to have autonomy and to be invohred in the decision- 
making processes of the school Such findings, which reflect the social- 
izing power of the school culture, are compelling. Indeed, they raise the 
possibility that if teacher educators wm to be increasingly effective in 
fostering enhanced critical thought on the part of prospective teachers, 
then those same teachers would become increasingly dissatisfied with 
school life and be more likely to leave the profession than their counter- 
parts who have learned *to go along.** If true, teaching might conceivably 
become a "come-and-^o** profession as advocated Wimpelberg and 
King (1983), where teachers teach for awhile before moving on to their 
''real'* professions. A firightening thought! 

Creating increased autonomy for teachers in the classroom n\ay be 
impossible without first providing for their involvement at the policy level, 
through, for example^ increased partic4[)ation on state-wide certification 
boards. Several reform advocates and national organizations have called 
for such partic4[>ation, and with the recent legislative decisions iii Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Minnesota, it is sq[)parent that states are giving serious 
consideration to providing teachers with a greater voice in setting criteria 
and establishing standards for teacher certification. Such moves will not 
ensure teacher autonomy at the school level, but th^ will create condi- 
tions at a broader, structoal level for helping teachers believe that they 
can and should participate in setting a direction for practice. A 'trickle- 
down** process is possible: As teachers are gben more input on policy 
matters, they may well become more assertive in their decision making 
at the school and classroom levels. 



'he notion of providing prospective teachers with more field experi- 



X ences is not new. Over the past several decades there have been 
numerous polemics in which authors argue that teachers best learn to 
teach by teaching. The pedagogues of the mid-nineteenth century advo- 
cated more field and laboratoiy work. One hundred years later, in the 
mid-twentieth centuiy, (Tenant suggested that methods courses should be 
reduced, especially for elementary teachers, and that "laboratory** expe- 
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riences in the classroom be expanded. The calls for more practice teaching 
have been heeded. Legislatures in several states have made dramatic 
changes in field requirements for preservice teachers (see, for example, 
Robinson and Mosrie, 1979). 

That many of the Commission papers allude to the need for increased 
field e3q[>eriences is not surprising. However, the recommendations center 
around concern for the quality of field experiences, not just their quantity. 
Some, such as Howey (see Chq)ter 9), assert that colli^ration between 
cooperating schools and teacher preparation program faculty is markedly 
absent firom most programs. This lack of collaboration prevents prospec- 
tive teachers firom fUlly becoming students of the teaching process; it also 
results in limited dialogue among the key socializing agents concerning 
the iqppropriate role of reflection in teacMng. 

Dewey (1904) e3q)ressed concern that too much emphasis on practice 
would keep students firom using sahent pedagogical concepts to guide 
their teaching. Working firom the posture that novices and veterans who 
ftinction as professional teachers assiduously and continually judge their 
own work, he feared that prospective teachers would become technicians 
looking for a simple set of strategies rather than reflective practitioners 
who would carefiiilly observe and analyze the teaching process. 

The literature of the past decade provides evidence for the legitimacy 
of Deweyls concerns. Some research indicates that practice teaching and 
field experiences may be as detrimental as they are beneficial (Zeichner, 
1978), and that because cooperating teachers (commonly unschooled to 
the ^ue of reflection) are a powerful influence on prospective teachers' 
attitudes and behaviors (Copeland, 1979), many prospective teachers 
discontinue the use of the skills learned in the preservice curriculum and 
adopt, instead, the teaching postures of their cooperating teachers. 

Building on these conclusions, HaU (Chq[>ter 1), Howey (Chiqpter 9), 
and others describe the need to identify cooperating teachers who can 
build on and support the knowledge and skills taught in teacher education 
programs and y^o can help neophyte teachers become active agents of 
their own professional development. Several institutions are attempting 
to develop the partnerships necessary to ensure such program-to-field 
consistency (see Killian and Mclntyre, 1985), primarily through the use of 
specialized training procedures for cooperating teachers. Regrettably, 
training procedures commonly oversimplify the nature of the cooperating 
teacher-student teacher relationship. Such programs are also frequently 
limited in scope and structure; they provide some grounding for practice 
but their conceptual integrity is suspect and their long-term benefits 
questionable. What other profession would consider training field or clin- 
ical supervisors in a three credit hour course? Still, "training" programs 
constitute an essential next step in the professional development process. 
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Another program direction nuiy be even more critical, however. Gid- 
eonse (Chapter 10) argues that teacher educators need a guiding image 
(he suggests the use of the teacher as decision maker metaphor) to 
engender efficacious conditions for professional practice. The point is a 
powerful one, althou^ the real value may rest in a faculty^ eCTort to 
select a single image (decision maker, applied .scientist, moral craftsman) 
to guide practice and firom i/^ch to establish specific programmatic goals. 
In essence, the specific form of the image may be secondaiy to the fact 
that faculty members develc^ a unified direction, that they know where 
their preparation practices lead, and that their students experience a sense 
of common purpose. Such teacher education is less eclectic and poten- 
tially more powerful. Field and clinical practice evolving trom a common 
program image should provide better gr<. unding for students beginning 
their professional careers. 



third theme evidenced throughout the chi^ters in this volume, as 



JL^well as throughout the current literature of teacher education, is the 
need for increased program rigor. 

The theme again mirrors an emphasis evidenced in A Call for Change 
in Jbacher Editcation (1985). In its charge to the professi-^n, the Com- 
mission emphasizes several needs: (a) the need to hold teacher candidates 
to rigorous admission standards; (b) the need for teacher aspirants to 
demonstrate mastery of the subject^s) to be taught and the pedagogical 
foundations that underlie effective teaching; and (c) the need, prior to 
graduation, for candidates to demonstrate their knowledge and skill on 
measures of subject matter conunand; their knowledge and ^application 
of the foundations, science, and processes of teachiiig; and their ability 
to teach effectively (see p. 8 of the Commission's report). 

The authors in this chs^ter implicitly accept the validity of the Com- 
mission^ charge and focus attention on implementation concerns, partic- 
ularly with respect to the second need. In some cases, the directions 
advocated by the various authors are expressed m oblique terms. Jones 
(in Chiqpter 3), for example, refers to the ''renewec* attention of the arts 
and sciences faculty to the public schools and growing interest in the 
university^ responsibility as a whole for the education of teachers." In 
part, this \c what Berliner (1985) referred to as reform trend A: * increased 
preparation in subject matter fields based on the belief that teachers do 
not have enough content knowledge to teach efBcient]y" (p. 2). By bringing 
about more extensive university-wide participation in teacher education, 
a euphemism in some cases for decreasing the amount of professional 
studies, many educators believe that preparation programs will have 
enhanced rigor and credibility Quality teacher education, it seems, will 
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or should entail limited pedagogical training. Unfortunately, reformers 
adhering to this position often disdain or ignore research showing that 
there Is a weak relationship between the teacher^ knowledge of content 
and student achievem^t (Evertson, Hawley, and Zlotnik, 1985). 

One question is ftmdamental in the program rigor debate: Are real 
changes possible in a program area (teacher education) that has been so 
consistently resilient to change over the past half centuxy? Smith and 
Wilson (Chq)ter 7) note that: "Evidence reveals that almost n^ miuor 
changes have occurred in the time allocated or content provided for 
preservice teacher education in the last 60 years " Assuming that the 
absence of change in teacher education Is both a reality and a problem, 
what can or should be done? The answer is multifaceted. No single 
m)proach or policy will suffice. In a general sense, teacher education must 
become a central university ftmction and program, not an auxiliary ser- 
vice. To accomplish this, three corutraints on current teacher imparation 
programs must be addressed. 

The first constraint is the relative absence of a common program 
structure for teacher education. Prospective teachers now take only 20 
percent (secondary certification) to 40 percent (elementary certification) 
of their total undergraduate coursework in professional studies. For sec- 
ondary students the prq[>aration experience consists of four <xr five courses 
in such areas as educational psychology, educatiorud philosophy, and 
human development E^>ert (1886) suggested that the only constants in 
and across secondary teacher education programs are a ^ngle methods 
course and some field (student teaching) e3q)erience. The professional 
studies component for elementary students is somewhat more extensive. 

Some reformers would place the professional studies component at 
the end of the undergraduate curHoilum— i^tat Harry Judge referred to 
as the consecutive model in teac t training. Tliey would argue, as doei 
Berliner (19S5), that an emergent knowledge base makes additional train- 
ing experiences for teachers essential. They further suggest that rather 
than encroaching on undergraduate studies, the entire preparation com- 
ponent should be separated from general education studies. 

Another approach parallels the one articulated by Jones: Teacher 
education programming becomes a ^nthesized curriculum with a l»t>ad- 
based facijdty. As an r '^-university responsibility, the enq)hasis is on cur- 
ricular integratiorv noc conceptual segr^gatioa Jones in Chapter 3 observes: 
First, there mi^t be an atten^t at consensus among professional teacher 
educatc»s and arts and sciences fKulty about the common bo^y of skills 
and knowledge needed for success as a teacher. Faculties need to explore 
tile relationship between and among general education, concentration in a 
field of studlK and certain sequential courses in the social sdcdices n^ch 
should be prerequisites to professional education courses. Once relation- 
ships are defined and req>onslbilitiea assigned, program review processes 
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should be structured to evaluate effectiveness, not Just of sequential prepa- 
ration, but of integration. 



The promise of cunricular integration is based on a prentise of mutual 
respect between teacher educators and arts and sciences faculty — a prem- 
ise that is questionable, at best In mai\y univerdties, faculty from the arts 
and sciences are leery about getting too physically dose to the building 
wherein teacher education occurs, let alone talking to the teacher edu- 
cators who work there. 

The Holmes group reform proposal has great promise, but it is equally 
Ihoi^t with problems. Some now argue that the proposal will divide the 
profession and that implementation would give increased responsibility 
for teacher education to institutions that have more concern for publi- 
cation and research than for preparing teachers. The notion of extended 
training (ignoring facts related to who will pay for it) is conceptually 
sound. Other fields have expanded their curricula by either sacrificing 
coursewoik in general studies and emphasizing professional training 
(engineering) or lengthening the time required to obtain a bachelorls 
degree and, concomitantly, moving professional training to the graduate 
level (law). Both models are being advocated for teacher education. The 
Andrew and Scaimell chm)ters lean toward the former. The Holmes group 
proposal comes closer to the law model, as does the proposal of Joyce 
and Cliff (1884). 

A basic problem with extended progranuning, and a second con- 
straint vis-a-vis the conduct of teacher preparation. Is the underftmding 
of teacher education (see Peseau and Qnr, 1980). Egbert (1986) notes: 

Teacher education is usually viewed as a low-cost |n*ogram. For example, 
teacher education traditionaUy has not required a large equipment outlay 
like engineering, nor has it demanded an extensive separate curriculum, nor 
has it insisted on the detaUed studies and laboratcny work d architecture or 
the clinical supervision of social woric. (p. 16) 

This low cost makes teacher education attractive to university admin- 
istrators. For a limited amount of money, universities have been able to 
offer programs within wbichy for the past few years at least, they could 
matriculate students who are too acadendcally weak to succeed in other 
academic areas. 

The underftmding is well documented. Kerr (1983) describes as illus- 
trathre the use of the Texas Formula by higher education institutions, a 
**complexi^ index** used to determine ftmding allocatioits for acadendc 
units. Thouj^ data cited 1^ Kerr and developed by Peseau and Qnr (1980) 
are now a bit dated (1977-78), they are indicative of a ftmding crisis in 
teacher education that militates against effective professional practice. 
The data indicate that more money is spent in one year to educate a 
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public school student than is spent on the total education of a prospecthre 



Kerr concludes* 

Without a substantiaUy higher allocation index, pedagogical faculties cannot 
possibly develop the complex and sophisticated clinical studies that teacher 
e ucation sorely lacks; without hi^Uy developed and demonstrably sue- 
cessfiil clinical programs in place, universities would most likely be unwilling 
to adjust the index, (p. 136) 

The last phrase is particularly important Indeed a third constraint to 
program rigor mBy well be the intransigence of current education faculty. 
Among many, there is a desire to maintain the status quo, to keep things 
as they are — even if extant programs are less than effective. The reason 
for this is understandable: Teacher education is not a time-efiBcient enter- 
prise. Teaching students something as simple as "wait time" takes time. 
Rowe (1986) describes the lengthy process required to change teacher 
behavior so that a prospective teacher pauses consistently after asking a 
question (wait time # 1) and after a student response (wait time #2). Such 
an instructional process demands subs^wtial conuTiitment of time by 
faculty, in both clinical and fLel^ settings. Faculty responsible for teaching 
three or four courses, who have limited time, cannot be expected to move 
away easily from senumtic knowledge (textbook material) and to empha- 
size procedural knowledge (actual use of teaching skills in laboratoiy 
settings). Administrators must recognize the auricular demands on fac- 
ulty time in moving to laboratory-based teacher preparatioa If university 
administrators and the public want quality, then conditions for high quality 
practice must be created. Among other things, this would include: (a) 
identifying education faculty who are interested in teacher education and 
who are aUocated the time to efTectively work with prospective teachers 
(Putnam, 1085); (b) rewarding faculty members for their clinical and field 
work with preservice teachers (Nolan, 1986); (c) creating conditions for 
effective scholarly productivity and then publicizing the type of scholar- 
ship that is available (Ducharme, 1986); and (d) engaging in more research 
on the teacher education oilture and reflecting on the dynanucs of specific 
institutional histories (Schwebel, 1986). 

In sununary, several iqpproaches have been advanced with respect to 
increasing program rigor. The iqpproaches include: increasing general 
education requirements, placing greater emphasis on pedagogy, increasing 
the length of the preparation period to accommodate the increased gen- 
eral education/pedagogical emphases, refining the linkages between gen- 
eral education and teacher preparation faculty and programs, and increas- 
ing financial support for teacher education. The iqpproaches, viewed sin- 
gularly and interacth^, have merit Tbey mayt however, evade a fundamental 
need for focus within the field: the need for teacher preparation faculty 
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to model in their classrooms and through their organizational involve- 
ments the behaviors desired of program graduates. 

In effect, the implicit assumption within many of the suggested 
approaches to strengthening program rigor is that "more is better/' If 
there were more rigorous requirements, more time, more communication, 
and more ftmding, teacher preparation would be more effective. To an 
extent, this assumption is valid Unless, however, these suggested increases 
are accompanied with an effective modeling experience for teacher edu- 
cation students as they matriculate through the program, the resultant 
program effects may be less positive than hypothesized. That is, unless 
faculty in both general education and teacher preparation programs model 
the principles of effective instruction in their own teaching, demonstrate 
some understanding of and a respect for disciplines other than their own, 
engage in inquiry, behave in canng wi^ with one another and with 
students, confront students whose work is unacceptable, work in the 
academic setting to be supportive of others in their quest for quality, and 
in other ways ^ 3have congruently with the best of what is known of 
effective schooling, the achievement of organizational and curriculum 
changes will likely engender program outcomes less impressive than what 
might be possible. 



'he Commission papers in this volume provide a direction for reform 



A. efforts. The authors' ideas are not prescriptions for success; rather 
they are guides for reflection and action by educators and noneducators 
as efforts continue to strengthen teacher preparation. 

The p Dlems identified under the themes of teacher autonomy, prac- 
tical experience, and program rigor defy simple solutions. Individually 
and collectively they pose a chaUenge to the facultj' of each teacher 
preparation institution. The problems of teacher preparation were not 
generated overnight; they are unlikely to be resohred through quick and 
dramatic actioa Each faculty must, within the context of its unique 
geographical and cultural setting, endeavor to address its program prob- 
lems openly, collaboratively, and humbly, and develop long and short term 
action plans to produce a teacher education for the future that is more 
sophisticated, rigorous, and knowledge-based than it has been in the past. 
Such a goal is not an ideal. It is a must! 
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Section One 



Expectations for 
and tiie Environments 
of Teacher Education 



The expectations for preservice teacher education are constantly 
changing. During the 1960s, public expectations for teacher prep- 
aration dealt with quantity issues (Will there be enough teach- 
ers?) instead of with quality The tide of the 1980s has engen- 
dered, in the vernacular of today, a pursuit of excellence. And nowhere is 
that pursuit more evident than in schools, colleges, and departments of 
education (SCDEs). The commission reports and task force papers have 
focused attention directly on the policies, practices, and personnel of 
teacher education. 

The response of teacher educators has varied. With behavior quite 
typical of any institution under attack, teacher educators have often 
circled the wagons and fired inward; they have blamed one another or 
sought political opportunity at the expense of the profession's overall 
development And, despite the efforts for cohesiveness and a ''common 
front** of organizations such as AACTE, factionalisms have emerged to 
mitigate the possibility of an effective response to external challenges. 
Hence, at the same time that state agencies and private institutions ques- 
tion the efBcacy of teacher preparation, teacher educators are fighting 
among themselves for what little power and prestige still exists. There 
are exceptions, of course. Some limited munber, perhiqps those in the 
Holmes group, view the current troubles as a legitimate opportunity to 
advance the field of teacher education, but many others are fearful that 
emerging divisions within the profession wiU lead to a takeover of teacher 
training practkes by state legislatures, if not by school districts (e.g., 
Houston), of teacher trairdng practices. 

Part of the problem confronting teacher educators relates to a history 
of responding to expectatk)ns that are neither appropriate nor valid. Hall, 
Doyle, and Hoffman describe, in Chi^ter 1, some of those expectations. 
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The expectation by ttie public that SCDEs prepare an oversupply of 
teachers is but one example. Another illustration is the expectancy that 
neophyte teachers be '"finished products/' capable of handling most, if 
not all, of the exigencies of clasSiX>om life. Such an expectation would be 
ridiculous in any other endeavor; even "trained" barbers apprentice with 
someone before they begin to cut and snip for money But in education, 
misconceptions often prevail over reason and empirical evidence. Despite 
the data suggesting how new teachers struggle (Fuller and Bown, 1975), 
individuals yAio have just completed preparation programs continue to 
be hired and placed in classrooms with little thought given by adminis- 
trators to the complex set of skills that must be exhibited by new teachers 
for an entire school year, rather than for just a few weeks of student 
teaching. 

Teacher educators should take particular note of the Hall, Doyle, and 
Hofbnan argument that preservice preparation should be discontinuous 
from schooling. The point is a powerful one. It suggests that teacher 
educators have the skills to e3q>ose students to new and different role 
(teaching) models and to engender within students a critical perspective. 
The latter has been accomplished in some institutions with a degree of 
felicity: prospective teachers have learned how to critically reflect on the 
processes and activities of their own behaviors and of those exhibited by 
practicing teachers (see, for example, Zeichner and Teitelbaum, 1982). 
Somewhat more difficult to achieve is the availability to students of a 
repertoire of teacher role models yfho exhibit the behaviors supposedly 
necessary for irmovative teaching. The "do as I say, not as 1 do*" i^proach 
is still prevalent And prospective teachers, as a result, develop a certain 
cyrucism about both program persormel and the concepts taught in meth- 
ods courses. Exceptions to this "hypocrite rule" are emerging. For exam- 
ple, Putnam (1985) describes efforts by faculty members to use multiple 
iqpproaches, including demonstration techniques and role modeling, to 
help preservice teachers acquire essential skills. 

One of the most prevalent esq>ectations of the 1980s is that SCDEls 
begin to certificate student? who are more academically and pedagogically 
capable than were the teachers of the 1970s. Schwartz, in Chiq;)ter 2, deals 
directly with the issue of recruiting, selecting, and retaining high-quality 
teachers. The issue is not simple, particularly in a culture where teacher 
salaries and prestige are deplorably low. Convincing the brightest and 
best to '*do" with less is not easy and Is not without, pertia|>s, a certain 
duplicity on the part of teacher educators. Schwartz argues that the 
answer is in careftilly socializing prospective teachers to deal with both 
the good and the bad of teaching and in responding to some lypparent 
dilemmas in educational practice. The dilemmas are not new or different; 
they deal with problems evident to educators and noneducators through- 
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out the last decade, if not longer. What is new are the data available to 
answer some of the questions that Schwartz poses. For example, ^ ;vartz 
asks: Can students be trained to do what good teachers do and be what 
good teachers are, or must some basic aptitudes be present before train- 
ing? Research by Collins (1976), Anderson, Evertson, and Brophy (1979), 
and Good and Grouws (1979) suggests that indhdduals can be trained to 
exhibit critical teaching skills. Berliner (1986) also highlights the efScacy 
of training procedures in helping prospective teachers acquire essential 
instructional dispositions and approaches. 

The burgeoning research and conceptual literature are providing new 
insists into the inherent dilemmas of teaching. New technology and 
knowledge will ameliorate some of the problems highlighted by Schwartz, 
but even the best resources will be wasted if teacher education fails to 
maintain its vitality for all the various significant actors: teacher educators, 
preservice teachers, beginning teachers . . . and veteran teachers. To retain 
good teachers, high-quality prograir« must be offered, both by SCDEs and 
school systems. Once such programs are in place and implemented, 
recruitment efforts, in all their diifferent forms, will begin to produce 
positive results. 

The final cluq;>ter in this section focuses on teacher education as an 
allnmiversity req[)onsibility With recent legislation in California, the Hu^ies- 
Hart School Reform Act of 1983, responsibility for teacher training is 
beginning to move out of the university setting and back to the public 
schools. Many applaud such circumstances and, indeed, argue, as Jones 
suggests, that what is occurring now is a formalizing of past infonnal 
practices. Because of the powerftd impact that cooperating teachers have 
on preservice teachers ((3opeland, 1979), one could argue that the Cali- 
fornia plan is legitimizing extant practice. 

But the Califomia-type plans have a more pernicious potential. They 
have the ciq[>ac)ty to reduce teaching to cookbook, atheoretical prescrq>- 
tions. The value of the university setting for teacher preparation is the 
constant emphasis on both research and practice. Faculty members, with 
vaiying degrees of proficiency, must constantly bridge tiie gap between 
the two dimensions. This synthesis ftmcQon wUl not be one that is easily 
fiilfllled by those outside academia. 

Jones deals directly with the expectations and environment of the 
university conununity. Her claim is that teacher education should remain 
on the college campus, where integrated teacher education is possible. 
The notion is ideal— to have the constituents in the university commuidty 
focused on teacher education— but the reality of accomplisAiing such an 
integration, even with unhrersity presidents using their "buUy pulpits" to 
achieve the goal, will be difficult The real power of the Jones chapter 
m^ be its focus on teacher educators' attempts to change the expecta- 





tions and environment of teacher training. By soliciting arts and science 
faculty input on methods of achieving program integration and student 
selection, it may be possible to break down the walls of prejudice that 
prevent intra-university communication and that militate against the prep- 
aration of teachers who have a good goneral education, who know the 
content in their area of specialization, and who understand how to present 
ideas to learners. 
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Expectations and 
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Our country^ educational system is embroiled in controversy. 
Rightly or wrongly, the general public sees a precipitous decline 
in the quality of teachers in our schools. The search for the 
ultimate cause of this problem weaves a complex path that 
inevitably leads to teacher education and, in particular, preservice teacher 
education. If only better teachers were given better preparation, we wouldn't 
have undisciplined schools and poor test scores, or so the argument runs. 

H. L. Mencken once observed that for every complex problem there 
is a simple solution, and it is usually wrong. For preservice teacher 
education, simple solutions abound, and most, if not all, are in the final 
analysis, wrong. In this paper we argue that simple solutions in preservice 
teacher education are wrong primarily because they are built on misun- 
derstandings of the enterprise, misunderstandings that are tied to a set of 
incomplete and sometimes inaccurate expectations for preservice teacher 
education and its relationship to what goes on in elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

We examine three aspects of expectations for preservice teacher 
education: (a) general expectations regarding what preservice teacher 
education is supposed to do for the schools; (b) expectations regarding 
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teacher educators that are embedded in contexts in which teachers are 
educated, i.e., schools and institutions of higher education; and, (c) expec- 
tations that preservice students hold regarding the occupation of teaching. 
The concluding section contains some specific recommendations upon 
which to build the much needed reform in preservice teacher education 
programs. 



'eacher education is like most organizational systems designed to 



X produce, create, or ftirther develop a product The entire enterprise 
is shs4)ed to a large degree by the forces o he marketplace. That is to 
say, teacher education is not Immune from tli expectations and needs of 
those who will ultimately take on its graduate*— the schools. 

What do schools expect of preservice programs? At one level, pre- 
service teacher education is expected to provide schools with a contin- 
uous supply, or better still an ovemipplK of highly qualified candidates. 
This seems to be a fairly reasonable expectation until one considers the 
fact that the demand for new teachers vsrtes enormously from time to 
time and firom place to place. Population trands over tlie past three 
decades, for example, have caused dramatic shifts In the ilsmsnd for new 
teachers. Presumably teacher education as an entetprise ts rsspotisllils 
for anticipating these demand cycles and deliberalety sitfusting the supp^ 
accordingly Of course, the reality has been the revme. 9^pp\f inevitably 
seems to reach its peak when demand hits a low point, and mxpply is st 
it? lowest when demand becomes critical. Moreover, there Is a natural 
delay in the response cycle that increases the probability that the number 
of graduates of teacher education programs will not keep pace with the 
need for new teachers. 

The fact is that preservice teacher education exerts little proactive 
control over the supply of teachers. The available supply is governed, 
rather, by marketplace factors such as perceptions of the occupation, 
expectations of job opportunities, and relative salary advantages. Supply 
levels cannot be increased simply by improving the quality of teacher 
education programs or by making them appear to be more exciting. Career 
choices are not based on the attractiveness of preparation programs. 
Indeed, would anyone expect to find a prospective law student who 
asserts: **I want to be a lawyer because I think I'm going to like law 
schools." 

At another level, preservice teacher education is expected to graduate 
finished products: fiiUy prepared and competent teachers, indistinguish- 
able from their experienced colleagues, able to handle the daily particulars 
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of schools and classrooms, and needing no further support, assistance, 
or school-system energies. Few school systems acknowledge the com- 
plexity of teaching and the demands of their own complicated curricula 
by providing preservice graduates with 30-40 hours of focused inservice 
designed q?eci^cally to siq>port their first year of teaching. Schools expect 
immediate and total implementation. 

Prom our perspective, it is simply unreasonable to expect that teach- 
ers will learn everything th^ need to know in a brief preservice experi- 
ence, especially because much of the knowledge teachers acquire is 
derived from many experiences with particular cases and situations. When 
teachers ultimate^ reach this finished-product attitude, it is not surprising 
that in hindai^t they become somewhat disenchanted with their pre- 
service preparation. 

'Finally, preservice teacher education is o^n seen as the primary if 
not the sole, link between research (new knowledge developed in higher 
education settings and research centers) and practice (^iplication in real 
classrooms). As a result, teacher education is frequently expected to be 
a source of irmovation in education, to prepare candidates to change the 
status quo in schools, and to overcome archaic ways of teaching. From 
this perspective, preservice preparation should be discontinuous from 
schooling. Candidates should not be exposed to standard practices and 
role models or trained to work in conventional settings. Rather, they 
should be encouraged to develop a critical perspective regarding school 
practice, adopt mnovative philosophies of education, and learn progres- 
sbe technkjues and programs. In the extreme, a missionary view of teacher 
preparation would suggest that students have little contact with the real- 
ities of schools and classrooms. 

In considering these multiple expectations and the ebb and flow of 
intensity of the various e)ipectations as they interact with one another 
and the societal context at large, it is no wonder that preservice teacher 
education is in disarray In attempting to do all things, none is done well. 
The track record for preservice teacher education is one of alternately 
preparing too few or too many ill-equq)ped teachers who operate initially 
(and quite jut liflably) from a perspecthre of survival rather than a vision 
of what teaching and schools can be. Indeed, it is reasonable to ask 
whether we can expect teacher education to bear the good news in a 
change »^istant enviroiunent or to a^.sume responsibility- for effects that 
require the combined resources of an entire school system. 



TCservice teacher education takes place in multiple contexts: schools 



of education, acadenuc departments, schools, and classrooms, l^p- 
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ically, preservice teacher education is a secondary (and in some cases, 
tertiaiy) Ainction in each of these contexts. Schools and classrooms exist 
to teach elementary and secondary pupils, and teacher education activi- 
ties are often pushed to the back9x>und because of the deniands of the 
primary task. Academic departments exist to provide general education 
and to advance knowledge in specific disciplines, and teacher education 
must find its place within these dominant activities. Schools of education, 
embedded In academic reward and prestige systems, are often pulled 
away from preservice preparation, an effect that Is largest In the mijor 
public and private unh^errities in y/tich teacher education ironically eiyoys 
the lowest status in the array of graduate progran\s and research. 

Who are the teacher educators that function in these Institutional 
contexts? This is not an eusy question to answer. There are, in fact, few 
indhiduals v^o would describe themselves or be described by others as 
teacher educators. Analogous to the institutional settings in which teacher 
education takes place, teacher educators assume their role as being a 
secondary or even tertiary re^nslblllty. Professors in colleges of edu- 
cation most often regard themseh^es as content area specialists and 
researchers. They are teacher educators oiUy by circunistance. The filter- 
ing process that has allowed the se individuals to be sue cessfiil and to rise 
in academic settings Is tied to research productivity, not to skills or to a 
commitment to teacher educatlQn. 

The situation Is not so terribly different in school settings where 
regular classroom teachers participate in preservice teacher education as 
cooperating teachers In early field experiences and student teaching. 
These teachers have achieved status In schools through success In their 
classroom teaching. They are Invohred in teacher education most often 
because they have been identified as ^>propriate models for teaching, but 
they may not In fact have any skills or interest in teacher education itself. 
Their concerns are for their own students first and for their own work 
setting second. 

Because teacher education Is a secondary function in its many con- 
texts, there are centrifugal forces that pull the enterprise apart Thus, for 
students, the path toward teaching Is often circuitous and discontinuous, 
perpetually under construction. The students must make some sense of 
the parts and Integrate them into a meaningful program. Moreover, those 
who educate teachers in each of these contexts never face the difficult 
task of holding the enterprise together and defining yi/hai constitutes 
reasonable knowledge of siittject it tatter, pedagogy, or classroom practice. 
We end up defining and rearranging credit hours but neglect such basic 
questions as what an elementary teacher must reasorutbly know about 
mathematics or yA\at a jurUor hi^ school science teacher needs to know 
about science. To further compound the problem, recent trends suggest 
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that such definitions will be made by state education agencies and their 
subcontractors who develop competency tests, not by teacher educators 
in either academic departments or schools of education. 



'he choice made an indivl Jual to enter teaching as a career is like 



X the choice made by an indhddual to enter any occupation. Insofar 
as choosing a career Is a conscious, rational decision-making process, the 
individual considers the potential for rewards and also the esq^ectation 
for ocoqpational satisfaction. Teaching as an occupation has undergone 
enormous changes over the past few decades in terms of the reward 
structure and the potential for satisfaction. These changes have led many 
individuals to r^ect teaching as a career. Many others enter the profession 
with expectations tied to the past, not to the present, and certainly not to 
the ftiture. 

We must be as honest as possible with our presendce students in 
terms of establishing reasonable expectations for teaching. The extrinsic 
rewards for teaching, as for other occupations, come chiefly through two 
avenues: pay and prestige. While in most occupations pay and prestige 
are i»retty much in line with one another (Le., the greater the prestige the 
higher the pay), in the case of teaching this has not always been true. 
Historically, pay for teachers has been relatively low, while prestige has 
been fairly high, at least in comparison to ottier occupations. If one 
believes the latest Gallop Polls on the public^ view of teaching as a 
profession, this relationship no longer exists. The prestige level of teach- 
ing has dropped so that it now is at a point that is in line with its pay 
levels. Of course, teaching has been able to compete with other profes- 
sions for high quality people by virtue of its availability to minorities and 
women. Now that other professions are opening iq) to minorities and 
women (e.g., the number of women graduating from medical schools has 
risen from 6 to 25 percent over the past two decades), teaching as a career 
choice is becoming less and less attracthre. The expectations for an 
income level that is commensurate to the entry and preparation require- 
ments for the profession are simply not in line with the competing careers. 

Traditionally, the intrinsic reward of teaching was the fulfillment one 
receded as a result of helping a student to learn. But surv^ studies 
suggest that teaching is not as rewardixtg as it used to be. It appears that 
a minority of those currently teaching, if they had it to do over again, 
would choose another career. A lot of the dissatisfaction is attributed not 
just to low pay but to the characteristics of the work place, ^^parently 
schools are not veiy attractive places to spend a day ... for teachers or 
for students. 
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Philip Jackson, in his classic report of life in classrooms (Jackson, 
1968), describes in veiy insightful terms what it is like to teach. In one 
part of the study he relates the findings from interviews with teachers 
who had been identified as being particularlj' effective in the classroom. 
Their talk about the nature of classrooms and about what makes teaching 
appealing gives an insider's perspective about what makes teaching worth- 
while. One theme that the teacher talk centered on was immediacy: the 
variety and excitement that comes from working with children in class- 
rooms. Teachers gauged the adequacy of their own teaching performance 
on the immediate reactions of the children and on their growth over short 
periods rather than on standardized test scores. This group of effective 
teachers, in fact, paid little attention to test scores as an index of their 
effectiveness. Teachers also spoke around the theme of ivforrncUity in 
the classroom; teachers er\joyed the "at ease" nature of their iiiteractions 
with the students. Their classrooms were far less structured than the ones 
that they themselves had studied in as students. Autonomy was another 
theme that these teachers addressed. They expressed satisfaction with a 
flexible curriculum and freedom fr*om the invasion of administrators bent 
on evaluation. Finally, these teachers spoke of iiidividtiality as an impor- 
tant characteristic of teaching: the personal satisfaction that comes from 
doing a job your own way and doing it well. 

Life in classrooms has certainly changed over the past 15 years. 
Whether or not one agrees with Jackson's effective teachers in terms of 
what they value as important, we could all agree that today there are 
fewer of the intrinsic rewards that kept those effective teachers in teach- 
ing. Immediacy autonon^y, informality, and individuality are quickly becoming 
things of the past. Policy mandates affecting curriculum and instruction 
are bombarding teachers from all levels: the local school, the district, and 
the state. Whether the areas of professional reward identified by Jackson 
will eventually be replaced by themes that are stronger, remains to be 
seen. In preservice teacher education we need to be sure that our students 
know what they can expect life in classrooms to be like, in terms of day- 
to-day professional activity and responsibility. 

SOME PROBLEMS WITH SIMPLE 
SOLUTIONS 

If there is one thing we do not lack in preservice teacher education, it 
is ideas for how we might solve all our problems. Each proposal brings 
with it a certain surface level of appeal, in that it promises quick relief 
and reveals, perhaps ever so slight^, a part of the complex problem. Only 
when we "play" the simple solutions out to their inevitable ends do we 
see the incredible complexity of the problem. 
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For example, many have suggested that the underlying problem is 
one of locating a talented pool of teachers to work with in the first place. 
If colleges of education would only tighten up on their admissions policies 
(i.e., raise their standards for entiy into the presenace program), then we 
could strengthen the professioa I^ioring the fact that we have no research 
base upon which to derive the standards for selecting those who would 
hold promise as effective teachers, advocates of this solution recommend 
selection on the basis of SAT scores or the like. Colleges of education are 
then placed in a position of competing directly, in the same talent pool, 
with other professional schools. The simple fact is that teacher salaries, 
woric conditions, and professional prestige are not competitive. The ade- 
quate supply expectation of schools would not be met. A sinular fate 
would likely meet efforts to extend the professional preparations period 
to include a fifth or sixth year program of work. 

Colleges of education are still in the midst of enacting one of the 
simple solutions of the 1970s: more and earlier field experiences in the 
preservice programs. It appears at this time that field-based programs 
prepare future teachers for "taking over" and replicating the status quo. 
Field experiences, however, take away time from courses in the preservice 
program that are designed to develop new insights and conceptions of 
curriculum and instruction as they emerge fi'om the research literature. 
As a result, the innovation that schools expect fi'om preservice training 
does not materialize. Similar proposals to remove preservice teacher 
education firom higher education altogether would produce no more suc- 
cessful results. Preservice teacher education may not be a veiy good 
bridge between research and practice, but it is the only one we have at 
the present We need to build alternative points of contact into the ^stem 
before we destroy the one existing link. 

The point being made here is not that these particular innovations 
are ill-intended or even wrong. All certainly offer some benefits in the 
long run. But they are representative of the ways that many of the simple 
solutions being proposed misdirect our attention firom the fundamental 
problem: The creation of reasonable expectations for preservice teacher 
education. 



'he analysis here suggests that teacher educators, the public at large. 



JL and teacher education students must clarify their expectations about 
what preservice education is and can be. The establishment of a National 
Commission on Excellence in Teacher Education and the recent national 
conference "Beyond the Looking Glass: Policies, Practices, and Research 
in Teacher Education" held at the Research and Development Center for 
Teacher Education, The University of Texas at Austin (Hord, 0*Neal, & 
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Smith, 1986) are steps in that direction. But more needs to be done, and 
we must remember that clariiying expectations is a continuous process 
because of the centrifligal forces in the contexts in which preservice 
teacher education occurs. The greatest danger is that simple solutions 
which focus on "^fixing up" teacher education at one point in time will 
misdirect energies that need to be spent on the complex tasks of redefining 
the content of teacher preparation and of integrating the multiple contexts 
that necessarily constitute the fabric of the enterprise. In the end, clari- 
fying expectations for preservice teacher education might take us a long 
way toward realizing the dream that the careers of teachers and the 
processes of teacher education be treated as a continuum of professional 
growth. 
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rofessor Harold Hill of the Mvsic Man fame said it first: 



And that, friends and colleagues in teacher education, is our problem. 
We have trouble with our Pool. According to current studies, our pool of 
teacher education candidates needs cleansing, broadening, and deepen- 
ing. Hie bri^test and the best students, at a time when our public schools— 
and indeed our nation — need them, are not going into the classroom, and 
those who do get there either have trouble finding a job or leave after the 
first few years of teaching. The drop-out rate among first*year teachers is 
about 60%. Recent evidence suggests that the trouble with our pool is 
linked to new recruits who are less qualified academically than those who 
are leaving the profession. However, there is also some evidence indicating 
that they are as well qualified as the non-education students (Powell, 
1984). Furthermore: 

The number of new entrants is insufficient to meet the coming demand for 
teachers. The most academically able recruits to teaching leave the profes- 
sion within a veiy short time. Shortages of qualified teachers in subject areas 
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"Friends we have trouble, right here in River City, 
%s, fiiends, we have Trouble, 
And that starts with T 
And that rhymes with P 
And that stands for Pool!" 
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such as mathematics and science are expected to grow over the next few 
years into a more generalized teacher shortage as enrollments increase and 
the supply of prospective teachers continues to shrink. (Darling-Hammond, 
1984, p.v) 

Who is to blame? Some popular accounts would lead you to believe 
that potential teacher education candidates are competent, high achieving 
liberal arts and science college students untU they get into the professional 
programs in teacher education where we give them a **dumb pill/' put 
them through some methods courses, and then send them out to the 
schools where they cannot cope. No one and no institution can be that 
self-destructive. Clearly, the diminishing candidate pool is only a reflection 
of the larger national problem, the decline in test scores over the last ten 
years. For example, SAT scores for preservice teachers dropped from a 
mean of 463 in 1972 to 424 in 1980, and are just this year beginning to 
show some slight signs of recovery And there are other factors contrib- 
uting to the problem in teacher education. 

Demogr^)hic trends are provoking supply and demand imbalances for teach- 
ers. More significantly, though, academically talented women and minorities, 
who were once restricted to teaching as a professional option, are now 
choosing other occupations that promise greater financial rewards, more 
opportunities for advancement and better working conditions. Teachers* 
salaries fall well below those of most other occupations that require a college 
degree, and average teachers* salaries have been declining for the past 
decade. The non-pecuniary rewards of teaching have also been dwindling as 
teachers are increasingly viewed as bureacratic ftmctionaries rather than as 
practicing professionals. Lack of input into professional decision making, 
overly restrictive buieacratic controls, and inadequate administrative sup- 
ports for teaching contribute to teacher dissatisfaction and attrition, partic- 
ularly, among the most highly qualified members of the teaching force. (Dar- 
ling-Hammond, 1984, p. v) 

Recent studies have claimed that the quality of teacher education 
programs and certification criteria is infinite^ variable (Feistritzer, 1984). 
Some states, such as New Jersey, California and Texas, have approved 
alternative models that include no pedagogy or professional preparation, 
but which are based on on-the-job training as a route toward acquiring a 
teaching credential. These credentialing procedures are narrow in focus 
and shortsighted. Teachers have always been asked to do more than teach 
the three R^. Ravitch (1984) traces the schools' role in social reform over 
the last forty years and the attendant expansion of the role of teacher 
firom transnutter of knowledge, skills, and mainstream beliefs and behav- 
iors to one of social change agent. Schools and teachers are not able to 
cure society!s ills, 'Responsibilities for which they were entirely unsuited. 
When they have failed, it was usually because their leaders and their 
public alike had forgotten their real limitations as well as their real 
strengttis" (p. 10). 
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As if the above factors were not enough, schools are difficult places 
in which to work; they were built for children, with few accommodations 
for adults and adult interaction. Lortie (1975) talks about the isolation of 
the teacher and the lack of a career ladder; Kerr (1983) describes the 
bone-freezing boredom of teaching, because teaching, as it is presently 
structured, does not allow an adult to change functions or settings from 
time to time. Finally, Schwartz (1983), Little (1983), and others looking at 
the stressful working conditions found in urban schools, point to a system 
that does not provide necessary rewards in status, security, and sociability 
Teachers suffer from the "Rodney Dangeifleld ^drome" in that they get 
little respect from a negathre press and public, their jobs frequently put 
them in positions of fiscal (and physicalO jeopardy, and they have little 
time or opportunity to make friends and interact with other adults during 
the course of the school day Prom the perspective of intellectual stimu- 
lation, self-respect, economic security, and friendship, it would be irra- 
tional for the more able student to choose teaching as a career 

Now, what is the good news? What are the incentives to teaching as 
a career? Why did Mr Chips and Miss Dove enter and stay in teaching? 
As one talks with teachers in the field and with prospecthre teachers in 
training, it has become clear that the rewards are largely psychic. This is 
congruent with the missionary mythology that surrounds teaching. For 
example, teachers speak of the sense of having a nussion in life, of pride 
in their profession, of the satisfaction they experience when a child learns 
a lesson, of the true beUef that they are making a difference, of the 
intellectual stimulation required at the secondaiy school level to keep 
current in their discipline, of the summers off for travel and professional 
development activities, of the job security that may be a thing of the past, 
of the joy of working with young people, of the autonomy to teach as one 
likes once the classroom door is closed, of the satisfaction they experience 
when they achieve a mutuality of functioning with a group of children, of 
the opportunities to work with university types on cunicuhjun and research, 
and of the sure knowledge that they are important and worthy participants 
in the society and carriers and transmitters of the skills, knowledge, 
beliefs, and behavior of the culture. 

Other perks are built into the profession. Prospective teachers speak 
of the ease of entiy into the teaching ranks, of how teaching is good 
preparation for just about any other career, of the minimal need for 
retraining alter a maternity or military leave, of the short working di^s 
that pennit a woman to function in the traditional roles of wife and 
homemaker and allow the male teacher to take the administration courses 
related to advancement in the profession. 

It would seem from the contrasts embodied in the above paragn^hs, 
that if teacher education programs socialize prospective teachers to the 




work place with only the good news and do not prepare them for the bad, 
expectations will be violated and the joie de vivre that the beginning 
teacher brings to the school can quickly turn to resentment. But, truth in 
advertising mandates that teacher preparation programs present a fair 
and accurate picture of the role and work environment for which the 
individual is jig trained. Teacher educators are dealing with paradoxes, 
and those paradoxes must be addressed before we can begin to ge. 
specific about how to recruit the "best and the veiy brightest" to the ranks 
of teaching. 



merica is a multicultural nation featuring the core of mainstream 



-LXbeliefe and behaviors that most cultures display and by which they 
are stereotyped, like a common language, or an accent, or an attitude. 
That is, not all Los Angeles citizens speak English; in fact, more people 
speak Spanish in Los Angeles than in Aciqpulco. Not all Bostonians say 
"Hahvud" instead of Harvard. Not all Chicagoans are gangsters. Similarly, 
there is really no American public school system as John Goodlad has 
pointed out in his masswe A Place Called School (1983). Rather, there are 
some common starting points and some federal, state, and local regula- 
tions to which each school building responds in a unique way This is one 
of the problems any educational reform movement in this country faces: 
the tradition of local control of education. The uniqueness of each state, 
municipality, and school building responding to reform initiatives allows 
for infinite variations on the reform theme. The reform can proceed at 
very different rates in California and Florida and not move at all in some 
other areas of the country The universal element in all of these reforms 
is that they must in some way respond to five dilemmas before the 
renaissance can proceed. 

This is an exciting time in American education and in teacher edu- 
cation. Msyor pieces of reform legislation in education have been passed 
and are now in the process of being implemented in 43 states, but urdess 
we attend to the five dilemmas, we shall have missed the opportunity 
generated by the many reports and the national attention focused on 
schools, teachers, and teacher preparation programs. CertaiiUy,the bright- 
est and best of our college students will want some responses to these 
paradoxes if we expect to recruit, retain, and induct them into teaching. 
Briefly, the five dilemmas are: 

Equity or Excellence? 

Most of the m^jor reports issued concerning the state of education and 
teacher education have recommended raising entry standards for teachir\g 
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and teacher preparation programs. Many states have individual exit exam- 
inations for credentialing purposes, and all have program i^proval man- 
dates for teacher education programs. Historically, however, teaching has 
had relatively flexible admission and exit standards and has been the road 
to upward social and professional mobility for those who had been pre- 
viously excluded flrom a share of the "goodies" of the mainstream society. 
Will higher admission standards exclude minorities, older adults, natu- 
ralized citizens, and others whose skills and talents are usefiil in schools? 
On the other hand, if standards are not raised, how will teaching and 
teacher education really achieve professional status and first class citi- 
zenship in the professional and academic communities? Further, if teacher 
educators and the teaching corps miss the opportunity to elevate entiy 
and exit criteria and to upgrade schools and the inteUectual calibre of 
those entering the profession, are they willing to be responsible for the 
next two decades 6[ education and its consequences? Creative ways are 
required to combine the principles of equity and produce exceUent high 
quality teacher education programs. 

Egalitariaiilflm or DifferentiAtion?: Career Ladders for l^achers 

One of the core assumptions of the teaching profession in public schools 
is: A 'eacher is a teacher is a teacher. Teacher associations and unions 
bargain for a single pay scale, standardized hours for classes, and prepa- 
ration time; the only differences in salary are based on seniority. One 
teacher^ opinion and contribution, in the formal structure of the school, 
is equal to any others. Ho v ever, the reform legislation, educational 
researchers, and even one large union, are calling for career ladders, 
differentiated rewards as a teacher displays special skills, knowledge, and 
initiative. Some legislation calls for mentor/master teachers with more 
pay and greater responsibilities. Former Secretary of Education Terrell 
bell suggested that public school teachers adopt the university faculty 
ranking ^tem As one talks with individuals who have recently assumed 
the role of mentor/master, one hears how they deliberately downplay their 
new positions i^en working with their colleagues: The egalitarian tradi- 
tion is hard to overcome. 

Teaching: Art or Science? 

The third dilemma is a bit like the nature/nurture paradox. Are artists 
bom or trained? Are teachers bom or trained? There are those who would 
say that teaching is an instrumental or practical art, in that the acts in 
teaching are too complex to be reduced to a formula (Gage, 1978). Others 
(Berliner, 1984) maintain that over the last twenty years we have estab- 
lished a core of research findings that detidl the scientific basis for teach- 
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ing. Prospective teachers must learn the techniques and practice them 
before they can become virtuosos in any art form. The problem is that 
we have not had a body of research containing validated, replicable, 
successful practices in teacher education programs or on teachers in 
training. Available information is based on research done with teachers 
in practice. We know what good teachers do. The question is: Can students 
be trained to do what good teachers do and be what good teachers are? 
Or, must some basic aptitudes be present before training? 

The Corricnliim: Standardiiation or IndividnAliiation? 

Recent reports call for more standardization in the content of the curric- 
ulum at the K-12 level as well as for the teacher preparation programs. 
One report suggests that the "mess" in teacher credentialing standards 
across the states in content areas can be resoh^ed by requiring a national 
teachers examination in content fields for certification (Feisdritzer, 1984). 
This strikes at the heart of academia^ tradition of academic fireedom, and 
at the right of the professor to teach without restraints, to develop cur- 
riculum, and to structure the deliveiy as he/she wishes within peer-deter- 
mined limits. Credentialing of and legislating mandates about teacher 
preparation programs reduce that autononiy and enhance standardiza- 
tion. In the role of protector of the commonwealth, state agencies will 
continue to move toward standardization of curriculum and teacher prep- 
aration, and in the name of academic freedom, university faculty and 
public school teachers will resist 

The Focus of Instractloii: The Curriciilam of the Child? 

Given the limited amount of time most programs use to prepare a teacher, 
choices must be made about the focus of the preparation endeavors. In 
the classroom, does one teach the curriculum or the child? The answer 
to that question may specify the instructional strategy to be emphasized. 
Will it be mastery learning, small group instruction, large group activity 
coaching, en^ha^zing time-on-task strategies, classroom disc^line, woridng 
with alterable variables or the double sigma effects, homogeneous group- 
ing, heterogeneous grouping, audio-visual and computer-aids? Shall the 
handicc^ped be mainstreamed into regular classes or placed in special 
instructional units? At the university level, the content of the curriculum 
takes precedence over the student as an individual. In the kindergarten 
class, the reverse is true. How do teachers strike a balance, and what 
hsq;)pens if they do not accommodate both dimensions? 

The five dilemmas are not insoluble. Innovative and creative practices 
can reconcile the choices between the alternatives with a "both/and" 
i^proach. Some accommodations can be made without sacrificing quality 
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Most important, dealing with the dilemmas must be accomplished with 
respect for different views, with sqppreciation for the cultural diversity of 
the public school population, and with considerable awe for the tremen- 
dous cultural ballast of the school as an institution. This last should not 
be overlooked. The schools have maintained their purpose and relation- 
ship with culture for the last 2000 years, since the dsys of Socrates. Above 
all, the dilemmas must be sqpproached with an understanding of and 
admiration for the crucial nature and centrality of the role of the teacher 
in ai\y reform movement. The training and occupational socialization 
(Aered by any teacher preparation program can only be as good as the 
faculty, the processes, and the candidates incorporated into the system. 



here are three assumptions basic to the following discussion. First, 



X that teaching is an instrumental art, the preparation for which can 
be based on a core of scientific research findings; second, that the act of 
teaching is practiced in schools that are social systems composed of 
institutional roles defined by expectations and filled by individuals with 
unique personality needs. Third, the goal of any educational institution is 
to produce competent, intelligent, skilled, and productive persons. Given 
these assumptions, what sort of model would best describe ways to attract 
the best and the brightest to the field? 

Probably the most efficient and effective model would be one that 
described, analyzed, and predicted a variety of person-preparation-per- 
formance fits. There is a reasonably solid body of research-engendered 
information describing the kinds of people who make good teachers, as 
well as what it is they do that is so effective. These findings could be used 
to develop a series of selection models, one for rural education settings, 
one for secondary education, anv ther for early childhood education, and 
stiU another for vocational education. Teacher preparation programs, 
using the findings firom effecth'e teaching research, could develop a series 
of training modules for each setting or grade level matched with a pro- 
jection of who would best fit each setting. After the generic core, some 
students would prepare for rural settings, some for specific programs in 
urban education, some for early childhood, and others for vocatioiud 
education centers. Then, a supervised internship and induction period of 
two to three years would ease the transition from student to teacher and 
reduce the excessively high drop-out rate among beginning teachers. In 
this system, rewards would be commensurate with expertise. 

Many scholars have indicated that systematic and specific teacher 
education programs are now possible, based on past and ongoing reseai ch 
on the peculiar nature of the teacher^ work. The preparation institution 
and the school would collaborate on placement and ongoing inservice 
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training, thus reducing the false dichotomy between preservice and Inser- 
vice training. One of the elements of any profession is that initial prepa- 
ration and continuing training are part of the same longitudinal career 
commitment In effect, these are the recruitment, selection, training, and 
induction processes used by medicine and law, and they represent a 
traditional model of socialization into a profession. 

Recruitment, selection, training, and induction into other professions 
ensure the individual of certain benefits that are not currently present in 
teaching. One of the norms of any profession is that the professional 
ei\joys some form of public and private client trust, and this trust allows 
peer evaluation and sanction. The lifelong commitment to the profession 
means the practitioner wiU obey an ethical code emphasizing service and 
will make a commitment to best practices. The training period is long. 
Entry is difficult Career rewards and the good life are predictable and 
are based on enhanced skill and knowledge, hard work, and excellence 
in professional performance. Teaching as it is currently structured does 
not meet these criteria. For the status of teaching to be elevated, seven 
policy and practice perspectives ought to be .Tiven serious corvsideration: 

1 . There would have to be wide-spread legislative and public policies 
raising salaries and improvii\g working conditions in order to attract 
the brightest and the best; 

2. Professional traiidrig and internships would have to be subsidized 
and school qrstems would not be able to hire teachers who did not 
complete intemshq[>s and residencies; 

3. Teachers would have to control entry to the prof-^ssion through 
their certification and bar exam-type boards, and then be willing to 
take the responsibility to ensure miiUmum standards of performance, 
including policing their own colleagues; 

4. A career ladder would have to be established and promotion and 
salaries w ould be based on meeting professional standards and exhib- 
iting special skills and a high level of performance; 

5. Teachers and university faculty would have to work together to 
^thesize and enhance the body of knowledge to be conveyed to 
novices, to produce a "Greyls Aruttomy" of teaching. The craft of 
teaching would have to be demonstrated by and rehearsed with 
master professionals; 

6. There would be a long and intensive training period at a university; 

7. Teaching would have to become a fuU-time job with professional 
development built into the work duy. 
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There are indications that some progress k being made toward 
achieving professional status as a by-product of the reforms being called 
for in teaching, schools, and preparation programs. California mandated 
that a beginning teacherls salary be $18,000; experiments are underway 
to add those difficult beginning years of teaching to the initial preparation 
period and to substantially lengthen the period of teacher txaiiUng, enabling 
newcomers and experienced teachers to collaborate as colleagues in 
school improvement (Bush, 1983). 

At this time it is dUDcult to develop a holistic model of recruitment, 
retention, and induction for an occupation that still has a veiy large 
"identity crisis/' Questions about the recruitment and retention of tradi- 
tionally undeirepresented minorities in teaching might have better answers 
if candidates knew whether they were seeking a life-long conuniaiient or 
engaging in preliminary occupational activity as an entry to another work 
role. It is important to remember, in reviewing the literature on attrition, 
s ^lection, and retention, that although there are certain commonalities in 
any model designed to address these problems, it is necessary to identify 
what lies beneath a studentis choice of preparatoiy programs. 

Current evidence suggests that most college bound high school stu- 
dents are not inter^'sted in teaching as a profession (Mangieri and Kemper, 
1984). In fact, of tne more than 4000 students sampled by Mangieri and 
Kemper, only 9% indicated they were *Very interested" in teaching as a 
profession. Of that group, three-quarters wanted to go into teaching to 
demonstrate the knowledge and skill th^ had in a particular subject area. 
The second reason more than two-thirds of this group wanted to enter 
teaching was to work with children. A follow-up sun^ey was done by 
Mangieri and Ken^r (1984) to find out why one-half of the students 
surveyed were not interested in teaching. In response to being asked what 
would attract them to teaching, the top three answers were: "considerably 
better salaries for teachers" (60%), "more r^id salary increases for teach- 
ers" (66%), and "better chances for professional advancement for teach- 
ers" (649Q. The minority of those who were interested in teaching as a 
career were women. Women considered job security and the ability to 
work in an area of their choice to be attractive features of teaching. 
Howev% '50% of the men who rejected teaching as a career choice did so 
because of the low status, poor working conditions, and lack of recogni- 
tion as£ j^ated with being a teacher. The authors speculate that 49% of 
all students ^o said they were not interested were among the better 
academically qualified students. Clearly, improvir^ teacher pay, the status 
of the occupation, working conditk)ns, and opportunities for advancement 
would attract these better students. 

Given all of the above constraints, are there ways in which to recruit, 
select, retain, and graduate competent students? Of course there are, but 
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with one final caveat expressed by Vincent Tinto in his comprehensive 
work on student attrition: 

However constructed or designed, no program to reduce attrition is better 
than its implementation and management within the institution. ... It is one 
thing to conceive of, even design, an institutional retention effort; it is another 
to implement and manage one within the often rigid maze of institutional 
structures. Here several concluding obsenratlons are called for. Firsti sue- 
cessftil retention programs are most fkrequently longitudiiud in character 
Second, they are almost always internally tied into the admission process 
(and the placement services). Third, their implementation generally invohres 
a wide range of Institutional actors. Not infrequently, successful retention 
prograiTis become opportunities for institutional self-renewal, an outcome 
which, in the long-run, ma> be more beneficial to the institution^ well-beii\g 
than the simple reduction of dropout rates. (Tinto, 1982, p. 699) 

Read ^'system of recruitment, selection, retention and induction" for "pro- 
gram to reduce attrition*' in the above passage and you have the basic 
principle for any comprehensive effort to attract talented students to 
teacher education. 

In summary, a comprehensive conceptual model for recruitment and 
retention in teacher education and in the field of teaching circa 1984 
would necessarily be inconf)lete because the field is in a crucial transition 
period. Thirty years ago, one could say with some certainty: 

• recruit women and minorities for they will stay in the field. There 
are bright students among these groups who view teaching as a career 
on the road to upward mobility; 

• select academically well qualified students who are nurturing, like to 
work with children, are not concerned with working conditions too 
much, who love their subject and want to stay close to home; 

• retain and induct into the profession those students who perform 
well academically, serve a short supervised student teachiiig hitch, 
and then cut them loose after graduation to sink or swim. 

It is not possible to count on these princ^les today, for alas and 
hurrah, the world has changed, and, hopefUUy, so have we. 



'here follow some concrete recommendations about initiatives that 



X imiversities, teachers, and public agencies can pursue to attract 
competent students to teacher education and the field. The reconunen- 
dations are predicated on the notion that teaching is a profession for 
some, and for others an entry level first occupation leacUrig to diverse 
professional careers. The research suggests that these two strands are 
sex specific, but the reconunendations apply for all groups, although there 
are special reconunendations related to underrepresented minorities. 
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From my perspective, recruitment of particular populations implies 
that selection models and criteria have been defined and applied to the 
iqpplicants. Retentum entails reducing dropouts from the university and 
lowering the shocking attrition rates for beginning teachers. Supervised 
induction to teaching must be part of any retention plan. Graduation from 
the university in this view simply marks a different state of professional 
preparation for teaching. There is much to be done about schools as 
workplaces and about teachers' salaries, status, and credentialing that 
teacher educators in the univer^ty and in the schools can influence. I am 
reminded of ^at Margaret Mead said when she was asked, how does 
one begin to educate children for worW peace? 'The answer is everywhere 
at once." The recommendations begin everywhere at once. 

Planning 

Any comprehensive, longitudinal recruitment and selection plan 
for attracting students into teaehor education most include both a 
broad base and a locally targeted public relations element; an 
examination of criteria and procedures for admission of students 
to programs; a provision for redesigning the curriculum where 
appropriate; a provision for retraining faculty and for articulating 
with K-12 schools, community colleges and other agencies with 
potential candidates; and alternative models of what constitutes 
desirable candidates. This generic recommendation lists some of the 
essential elements of an institutional effort to attract well qualified can- 
didates to teaching, including underrepresented minority students, e.g., 
Hispanics. The examinatk)n of admission criteria to teacher education 
programs could mean raising standards, while at the same time expanding 
remedial services to students vtho need academic work but who have the 
motivation and oilier characteristics deemed desirable from liie selection 
models developed. Provisions idiould hlso be made to accomiiiodate the 
atypical candidate ^o nuiy not conform to a traditioual model. 

Implementation 

The university should create cadres of trained recruiters consisting 
of faculty in teacher education, media experts and market r«^earch 
strategists, and liaisons to target populations. Further, local groups 
should be contacted in order to build community support and gain 
access to potential candidates. Business and indusdy, the militaiy, and 
the government spend millions of dollars to entice the best and the 
brightest into the fields that service their enterprises. Educators do veiy 
little of this. The technology is available that will allow a university and 
a teacher education program to target a potential population, saturate the 
media and the school or conununity college, engage in active recruiting, 
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and begin to build some bridges to the programs. Time, resources, and 
the willingness to use commercial techniques to attract students to teacher 
education are needed to accomplish this. A five-year trial period is rec- 
ommended before any summatwe evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
effort is completed and decisions are made about continuation of the 
effort 

Teacher educators and nniverBlty recruiters should participate in 
regional, local, and national events to share recruitment strategies, 
learn flrom others, and form networks so that students can be 
transitioned from one educational agency to another with a mini- 
mum of anxiety. Personal contacts among counselors, admission offi- 
cers, and teacher educators, should be encouraged. Too often, transfer 
students flrom community colleges and/or secondaiy schools experience 
a debilitating culture shock upon entiy to the university. There is some 
research to indicate that when counselors and admissions officers know 
each other and can work together, the retention rate is higher. The same 
concept can be applied to entiy into the teacher education program. 
Having one faculty member personally refer a student to another gives 
the student a sense of security and self-esteem. The implementation of 
this reconunendation is relatively low cost, but does involve institutional 
conunitment to the time as well as travel fUnds necessaiy to support 
networking activities. It may also mean endorsing university-wide teacher 
education conunittees and exchanges to connect the rest of the university 
to the teacher preparation programs. 

Universities and teacher preparation programs should employ and 
train skilled counselors to work with their counterparts at two- 
and four-year institutions, particularly at institutions with large 
numbers of underrepresented minority students. Attention should 
be given to the role-modeling aspect of this endeavor and, whenever 
possible, counselors should be underrepresented minorities. A sindlar 
group in teacher preparation programs should be available to guide all 
students through the maze and mysteries of the certification processes 
and who can provide academic and some personal counseling, if neces- 
sary. 

Any recruitment effort in teacher education must adhere scrupu- 
lously to the principle of ''truth in advertising*' when advising stu- 
dents about the career of teaching. This recommendation costs very 
little money, but it does require a great deL. jf self and occupational 
analysis. Interested students miglit be directed to talk with recent grad- 
uates or students currently In training, to visit several schools, or to 
contact their favorite teacher. The career options must be presented 
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accurately, however, or the attrition rates during the induction period will 
continue to be abnormally high. 

A variety of collaborative models and experimental programs Is 
available for replication and should be considered, particularly at 
the middle and high school levels. When schools and universities 
actively collaborate on teacher training programs, additional benefits 
accrue. Students are able to see university professors in the schools 
working with teachers and sti^dents. High school teachers can identify 
potential candidates for the teaching profession. Some programs have 
established tracking systems for talented students and have invited them 
to campus during the summer to participate in tutoring or pre-professional 
activities. Socialization to the profession should start early and these 
"learning bridge** programs seem to be very successful experiments. 

The university and the teacher education program should examine 
their selection and entry criteria for equity violations and detmr- 
mine If sufficient remediation opportunities exist to accommodate 
underrepresented minority populations. California now has an entry 
examination for all candidates in teacher education. This examination 
also serves as an exit criterion, for one may not earn a credential unless 
the CBEST (California Basic Educational Skills Test) is passed. The test, 
like most others, has u \erbaiy a math, and a writing sample evaluation. 
After two years, the statewide test results indicate that Hispanic students 
have a more difBcult time passing the examination than do other students, 
particularly the language portion. If this is the case, then the academy 
(the whole academy, not just the teacher preparation programs, or the 
schools and colleges of education) must take the responsibility for reme- 
diating the deficiencies in the necessary language skills. Equity and excel- 
lence can be accommodated with planning, resources, and conmiitment 
To lower standards is patronizatk>n; to adequately prepare to meet stan- 
dards is good judgment. 

Financial aid information must be made available by the university 
and teacher education programs to students before and during 
their professional program experiences. If the teacher preparation 
period la extended, then increases in financial aid are necessary. 

In addition to the recommended actions at the universltyy teacher 
educators should work with the public, legislators, and their col- 
leagues in the field to design and implement appropriate career 
ladders and role differentiation in the schools. Teachers should be 
encouraged to assume the responsibility fbr their own profession 
by controlling entry, by evaluating thehr coUeagues, and by working 
for increased status for the profession. 
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Teacher educaton and the profession must enlist public and admin- 
istrative snpport to redesign the schools as workplaces, to make 
teaching a ftill-tlme Job, and to restmctnre schools as places where 
adults as well as children can learn and develop. 

Research and Development 

Additional work must be done on the person-preparatlon-practlce 
syndrome In order to fine tune the system of selecting and training 
teachers. Research studies should be mounted to follow-up some of the 
work on teacher stress and bum«out that has revealed that what is creative 
tension to one teacher in an urban school is unbearable stress to another 
What are the coping strategies, personality characteristics, family back- 
ground, and teaching effectiveness patterns exhibited by individuals in 
various settings? These data have implications for recruitment and selec- 
tion as well as for training and entry into teaching. 

Various models of recruitment, selection, retention, and Induction 
should be mounted In experimental modes. Several diverse institu- 
tions should be given sq>propriate ftmding to mount programs with the 
understanding that there will be extensive documentation to determine 
which are most effective in recruiting the brightest and the best, and in 
keeping those recruits in the profession for at least five years. Experi- 
mentation with the Masters in the Art of Teaching format, followed with 
a supervised internship for the first three years, is recommended by Robert 
Bush, B. O. Smith, and many other scholars. If these support systems are 
promised during training, would that enhance the attractiveness of the 
profession? 

Finally, the university and teacher preparation programs must look 
to themselves and engage in program revision, faculty development, as 
well as maintaining connections with research and the field. The best 
recruitment, selection, and retention programs wiU go for nought if the 
core of the professional preparation program is not conceptually sound 
and research based, intellectually stimulating, practically usefUl, and gen- 
erative of pride in graduates. So where do we begin to clear, expand, and 
deepen our pool? Everywhere at once. Everywhere at once! 
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Before exploring teacher education as an all-university respon- 
sibility, I want to pose a more fundamental question: Is teacher 
education a university responsibility at all? States, of course, 
have the legal responsibility for teacher certification; and until 
very recently, they have largely given this responsibility over to the uni- 
versity But in terms of the more than 300-year histoiy of teacher creden- 
tialing in Amenca, the formal link between university teacher education 
and state certification is not veiy old. Not until 1920 did most states rely 
either on presentation of university course credits to qualify for state 
licenses or permit imiversities to certify teachers directly or indirectly 
through the program {^proval process — a process by which university 
programs are approved by a state commission if they meet standards set 
by the state (Bush & Enemark, 1975). Up until the 1820s, the decision 
about who could teach rested with local school boards. About 1825 that 
decision was shifted to the county (Kinney, 1964). And in the 1860s it 
moved to the state (Stinnett, 1969). States used examinations until the 
time the university credits and/or program approval process was intro- 
duced. 

This formal link between university education and teacher certifica- 
tion has remained basically intact firom the 1920s until the 1980s. A few 
states, like California, offered an examination alternative to taking courses 
in the subject preparation, but few students took advantage of it Most 
preferred to attend a university with an approved program as a means of 
earning a credential. 
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Events of the past several years, however, may be shifting the legal 
responsibility for teacher education away from the university The basic 
skiUs tests for certification, which were introduced a few years ago and 
now are used in a mcuority of states, may herald at least a partial return 
to the state examination approach. Indeed, in California such an exami- 
nation is a requirement for those who wish to be admitted to teacher 
education programs that are iqpproved by the state. Thus, even traditional 
university prerogatives about admission requirements to particular pro- 
grams have been preempted. Should support for expanded testing grow 
and assessment by the state become the sole basis for credentialing, then 
certification will be centralized at the state level, no longer linked directly 
to the university. 

The motivation for the basic skills tests is clear. There are serious 
questions about the university^ selection process of entrants to teacher 
preparation programs, about the quality of education in the arts and 
sciences, and about the effectiveness of approved programs in profes- 
sional education. 

Another pressure is moving the responsibility for teacher education 
away fh>m the unh^ity toward the public school. This move reflects the 
interest in and influence of the teaching profession, itself, on educating 
teachers. In California, this trend nu.^ be said to have begun in 1970 when 
the law establishing the state licensing agency required that 4 of 16 
members of the board be classroom teachers or practicing administrators. 
Universities are currently represented only in an ex officio ci^acity (Bush 
& Enemark, 1976). A current proposal for reorgaiiizing governance of 
teacher credentialing in California makes no mention of univer^ty 
involvement 

Recent changes in credential legislation in California suggest still 
further movement in this direction. The same weight is now given to 
inservice education provided by the school district as to education pro- 
vided in university courses as a means to credential renewal. 

Most significantly, legislation has created an alternative to earning a 
credential through an improved program in which professional education 
Is entirely based in the schools. 

The Teacher-Trainee Program established by the Hughes-Hart School 
Reform Act of 1983 permits a person who has a baccalaureate degree and 
can pass the state basic skills examination to earn a permanent credential 
entirely through a program developed by a school district and supervised 
by public school personnel. And so the i4)proved program concept is 
simply extended outside the university to a district, although fewer restric- 
tions exist for the school district than for universities. 

In many ways, these shifts in the locus of legal responsibility for 
education and credentialing make formal what has been occurring for a 
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long time in teacher education. Universities have relied on the schools 
and on classroom teachers to provide teacher education through pro- 
grams of practice teaching. And experienced teachers have always con- 
tinued the education of beginning teachers in countless ways. What is 
new is the effort to have practitioners take part in the formal education 
of entrants as a step toward making teaching more a profession. 

Such trends pushed to their logical conclusion suggest that soon 
teacher education may not be a responsibility of the university at all, at 
least in the sense of its offering an improved program as a means to 
certification. But examinations do not build competence or capacity; they 
seek only to determine it Even if the states choose to take back from the 
university the responsibility to determine who can teach and to base it 
on performance on examinations, most people who become teachers will 
have a university educatioa And the people who educate candidates for 
those examinations will reside in the universities and will have tremen- 
dous influence on learning in schools because they will give prospective 
teachers a command of subjects and the ftmdamental grasp of the meth- 
ods of inquiiy in particular disciplines. 

The school-sponsored certification iqpproach also relies on the uni- 
versity to be responsible for the education of teachers. The university 
must still provide prospective teachers with the conunand not only of 
subjects and the fundamental grasp of methods of inquiry, but also with 
the foundations for the professional teacher education they are to iqpply 
in the schools. 

It remains to be seen how many persons will choose the school-based 
programs or how many school districts will want to offer them. In Cali- 
fornia, only a few districts have teacher trainee programs, and few stu- 
dents s^pear to be taking advantage of them. Most prospective teachers 
appear to want the formal study of the social and psychological forces 
that affect the learning of children and youth, and they want the iqppli- 
cation of formal study to teaching found in courses in professional edu- 
cation. Most are no more anxious to stand in front of a classroom of 30 
or so 13 j ar-olds with a wide spectrum of intellectual ability, motivation, 
and socio-economic backgrounds with no formal preparation to teach 
than they would be to perform brain surgeiy after having been operated 
on themselves or having watched someone else do it. 

So it may be that the trend away from formal, legal university respon- 
sibility wiU heighten the informal, ethical responsibility of the university 
faculty— those who teach general education courses, advanced courses 
in the arts and sciences, as well as those in the professional teacher 
education courses — to see that the instruction provided proq)ective teachers 
is of the highest quality. It may be that the perceived lack of relationship 
between the professional education curriculum and the arts and sciences 
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curriculum contributed to the drift aw9^ from the states giving the uni- 
versity legal responsibility for certification. 

Let us now consider teacher education as an all-university respon- 
sibility in the context of the history of teacher education. Indeed, the 
phrase has a familiar ring to it James Bryant Conant, a former president 
of Harvard, made that atheme of his 1963 Carnegie Report, TheEducation 
of American Jlsachers. Conant assigned the locus of responsibility for 
teacher education to all members of the university faculty, not just those 
who taught courses in professional education. In doing so, he sought to 
moderate the quarrel between the arts and sciences faculty and the profes- 
sional education faculty. 

Conant observed that arts and sciences faculty had exhibited little 
concern for the public schools and even less for the preparation of teach- 
ers, actually resenting state requirements that led students to take courses 
in professional education as the basis for earning a credential. Having not 
had formal preparation to teach themselves and not seeing the difference 
between knowing chemistiy and teaching it to high school students, they 
saw such courses as worthless. In contrast, Conant noted, professional 
teacher educators who had spent their careers exploring the science and 
art of teaching and creating a literature around it believed deeply in the 
need for formal preparation for teachers and had worked clos ly with 
state certification agencies to see that it was required (Conant, 1963). 

Conant sought to bring the waning factions together through action 
by both administrators and trustees. He called for the university president, 
on behalf of the entire faculty, to certify that the prospective teacher is 
adequately prepared to teach in a specific field. He urged that trustees 
insist on continuing, effecth^ all-unhrersity or int^epartmental iqpproaches 
to the education of teachers, and that degree requirements for fliture 
teachers be justified in terms of breadth of exposure in key academic 
subjects. 

Historians of teacher education attribute swings of the pendulum 
toward or away from the all-university emphasis in teacher education to 
the nature of the prevailing public attitude toward the schools and toward 
the perceived shortcomings of teachers, ^ting in 1975, Paul Woodring 
observed that when the public believes that the failure to educate children 
and youth can be traced to the teacher^ lack of knowledge of the subijects 
taught, then stress is placed on preparation in the arts and sciences and 
the tendency is to expand the preparation period. When the public believes 
that the failure of the schools to educate children and youth can be traced 
to the teachers' lack of skill in teaching, as it did in the 1960s (John Holt 
was the leading spokesperson), then stress is placed on preparation in 
pedagogy (Woodring, 1975). 
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The concerns over academic preparation of teachers that give rise 
to Conant^ reconunendations began first in the post-war malaise of the 
early 1950s and were, of course, intensified by the U.S. response to Sput- 
nik. Looking back, Woodring detects a renewed sense of conunon purpose 
in the preparation of teachers among the faculty of the university in the 
late 1960s and early 1960s that grew first out of public concern, then out 
of a concern of arts and sciences faculty about teacher preparation. Some 
key conferences brought arts and sciences faculty together with profes- 
sional teacher educators. The result was general agreement that the prep- 
aration period should be extended to five years. But this sense of conunon 
purpose, Woodring argue*;, was again lost during the late 1960s and early 
1970s as the demand for teachers declined. Arts and sciences faculty, he 
notes, began to lose interest in teacher preparation. 

Others cite more practical reasons for the fading sense of a conunon 
purpose between arts and science and professional education faculty. 
Reporting on the Ford Foundation^ grants for innovations in teacher 
education, Jim Stone indicated that at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
arts and sciences faculty became very interested in teacher education 
courses, but found demands on their time more than they could reason- 
ably contribute. Feelings about propriety, as well, were at times an obsta- 
cle, John Goodlad reported. FVom his experience in a project at UCLA, 
he concluded that university faculty as a whole were skeptical that 
invohrement of arts and science faculties both with prospective teachers 
and with the precoUege curriculum was iqppropriate for university faculty. 
However, the University reftised to reward its faculty for such expendi- 
tures of energy, and the Universityls efforts to work with the school, if 
still continued were shifted to the periphery (Goodlad, 1966). 

This historical context should persuade us that our discussion of 
teacher education as an all-university responsibility is a timely one. Indeed, 
one could safely, or perhaps cynically, conclude that once again the pen- 
dulum has swung. 

There is clearly public concern over the qualifications of teachers to 
teach acadendc subjects. And there is renewed attention firom the arts 
and sciences faculty to the public schools and growing interest in the 
university!s responsibility as a whole for the education of teachers. At 
least in California, interest in teacher education has heightened with the 
concern over the poor preparation of entering students for college. It was 
an historic event for California when in 1983 the faculties of the 9 cam- 
puses of the University of California, the 19 campuses of the California 
State University, and the 106 commimity colleges joined together to define 
the competencies necessaiy to succeed in college in writing and mathe- 
mattes. They are working to define others. Increasing numbers of unhrer- 
sity faculty are devoting time to improving the schools through academic 





partnership programs supported in large measure up until recently by the 
universities* own fUnds. 

Increasingly the responsibility for teacher education is being inter- 
preted as one of the entire university. A 1983 report in the CSU, ExeUence 
m Professional Education, reafflrmed longtime policy of the CSU Board 
of Trustees that teacher education is an all-university responsibility and 
urged that campus decision-making processes about tei^cher education 
reflect this orientation. 

The Chancellor^ Advisory Committee on Excellence in Professional 
Education went ftirther. They recommended that each president convene 
a university-wide council on teacher education whose responsibility it is 
to foster a greater sense of common purpose about teacher education 
among faculty. The recent Education Review in the University of Calif omia 
chaired by John Goodlad contains recommendations for integrating the 
diverse but essential components of teacher education and of rewarding 
a faculty member — in whatever discipline — who devotes time creatively 
to teacher education and to school improvements. 

The fi^proach to the growing recognition about the entire university's 
responsibility for teacher education appears to be taking two forms. The 
one, emphasizing the responsibility of the university calls for clear sepa- 
ration of the academic preparation of teachers in order to make arts and 
sciences faculties more accountable. The second— the one implicit in 
Conant^ proposals — calls for closer integration of preparation through 
cooperation of arts and sciences faculty and professional education fac- 
ulty and for students* learning experiences in the nuyor field of study to 
be concurrent with their beginning professional teacher education. 

Hendrik Gideonse, Dean of the School of Education at the University 
of Cincinnati, is a spokesman for the first s^proach to the all-university 
responsibility. He argues for **a clearer line between the liberal-education/ 
content-area responsibilities of preparing teachers and the professional 
component of their tiaining" (Gideonse, 1982, p. 17) as a means of making 
arts and sciences faculty more accountable and of reversing the s^parent 
erosion in the definition, design, and curricular standards in the baccalau- 
reate. Such arrangement, Gideonse observes, also has the advantage of 
permittUie '^eater depth and breadth in professional education. Although 
Gideonse doe^ not speak much to issues of administrative organization, 
his allusion to the evolution of medical schools hints at the revolution 
teacher education is about to undergo on the campus. The model for the 
school of education he i^pears to have in mind is the medical school or 
law school in which the baccalaureate degree is at once a sequence of 
courses leading to professional education and a screening device for 
students seeking admission. 
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The second or integrative vision of teacher education is implicit in 
Conantis .econunendations. It is based on the internal logic of teacher 
preparation. Stated simply, what one teaches and how one teaches are 
fundamentally related. The subjects taught to prospective teachers by the 
arts and sciences faculty are more than the f oundatioi more than building 
blocks for professional education. The courses about human learning and 
the social and p^chological forces that affect it as well as those in 
methods of teadUng and their fi4>propriateness for particular age groups 
and particular types of learners coeocist in a special way with those in 
subjects to be taught in the schools in the education of teachers. To use 
Conant^ example, the study of chemistiy and teaching chemisdy to high 
school students are fundamentally related. If there is no attempt to inte- 
grate the courses in subjects taught in the schools and study in profes- 
sional education, then the relationship between the various aspects of 
preparation of a teacher is lost 

Such integration of arts and sciences and professional teacher edu- 
cation can probably only be achieved by the acceptance of the arts and 
sciences faculty and the professional teacher education faculty of their 
mutual responsibility. Elaborate curricular structures will not work if 
faculty, themselves, are not committed to such a concept of teacher 
education. But can that commitm.3nt be brought about? 

Spokespersons for the concept of the all-university responsibility for 
teacher education have identified some avenues to it Paul Woodring has 
told presidents of state universities and colleges to use their presidencies 
as Theodore Roosevelt did his, as "bull . pulpits" ttom which to proclaim 
the need for attention tv ^ teacher education. And university presidents are 
beginning to do just thac But exhortation is probably not enough. 

University leadership will need to challenge openly the widely held 
view in the university that elementary and secondaiy school teaching is 
a second-rate profession only for second-rate students. It wUl have to take 
the lead in encouraging faculty to advise good students to enter teaching. 
Umversity leadership wiU need to find structural means o integrate the 
arts and sciences with professional education and to increase, as Dean 
Gifford at Berkeley has proposed, the interaction of the two so that the 
entire university is the locus for studies in education (Gifford, ir84). 

Conant^ structural tool was a joint university committee (Conant, 
1963). Now many universities have such conunittees— most established 
long ago. Some are dormant and largely ceremonial. Some others are so 
active that they choke effective progress in professional teacher educa- 
tion. In these extreme cases, tha dean or director of the school or program 
of teacher education answers to a conunittee representing faculty from 
throughout the university who may or mi^ not place the interests of 
teacher education above parochial departmental concerns. 
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Too often, the programs developed by committees mirror the com- 
peting, often contradictoiy aims of various committee members. As mem- 
bersh^ changes over time, the programs change, but yrih little real 
development Tt^ committee creation of so-called interdisc^linaiy majors 
more often reflects separate parts than any cohesive avowal of the inter- 
relatedness of knowledge. Still, a fetcuity committee is healthy ^nd valu- 
able in keeping a focus on teacher education as an all-university respon- 
sibility if its members value teacher education and bring perspectives 
firom departments whose job it is to provide concentration in subjects 
and common intellectual experiences together with professional teacher 
educators. Unfortunately, even under such positive conditions, the likeli- 
hood of a committee successftilly muiaging a program is not great 

More will be needed to integrate professional teacher education with 
undergraduate preparation and to keep the responsibility for teacher 
education in the minds of the faculty First, might be an attempt at con- 
sensus — among professional teacher educators and arts and sciences 
faculty about the common body of skills and knowledge needed for 
success as a teacher. Faculties need to explore the relationship between 
and among general education, concentration in a field of study, certain 
sequential courses in the social sciences that should be prerequisites to 
professional education, and teacher education courses. Once relation- 
ships are defined and responsibilities assigned, program review processes 
should be structured to evaluate effectiveness, not just of sequential 
*^'^paration, b<it of integration. 

Second, collaboration between professional teacher education fac- 
ulty and arts and science faculty must occur in the evaluation of students 
for admission to teacher education. Professional teacher education fac- 
ulty must demand that arts and sciences faculty evaluate the extent to 
which such students share common intellectual experiences, have a com- 
mand of the subject, and have the ability to communicate knowledge of 
it And professional teacher education faculty must be willing to reject 
students judged not to meet this criteria. 

Third, social and fiscal incentives within the university must be cre- 
ated to attract and reward those arts and science faculty and those teacher 
education faculty who work to ini;egrate these programs. Universities may 
iteed to create a teacher education faculty much as a graduate faculty is 
iqppointed firom among the general faculty for doctoral programs at numy 
universities. The members of this faculty drawn firom arts and sciences 
an« professional teacher education would have special teaching respon- 
sibilities. They could teach adjunct courses within the m; jor that relate 
the university subjects to subjects taught to children and youth or teach 
sections of co urses for prospective teachers. They might be designated 
as advisors of potential teachers in selection of general education courses 
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or courses in the nuyor Workload assignments should be adjusted to 
reflect these extra denumds on faculty. Another ^proach, though not 
necessarily mutually exclusive of this, is simultaneous iqppointment to the 
arts and sciences faculty and to the professional teacher education faculty 
with the requirement for frequent participation in teaching both curricula. 

Finally, making teacher education an all-university responsibility will 
require a broader concept of the role of dean or director of the School of 
Education. He or she should be seen not just as presiding over the profes- 
sional education faculty but as responsible for integrating the arts and 
sciences faculty and the teacher education faculty. With such responsi- 
bility must go the power to provide incentives, to make decisions about 
vfho among the arts and sciences fiaculty will partic^)ate directly in teacher 
education and who will not. Given the heavy responsibility for contact 
with local schools already placed on deans and directors of education, 
senior administrators must recognize the need for additional support 
positions to provide liaison with the public schools. 

In conclusion, the public concern over academic achievement of 
students and the ^ility of teachers has produced a flux in teacher edu- 
cation that may serve ttie university and ttie public well. Indeed, this new 
call for excellence in education should be viewed as an opportunity, and 
we in the university should not be defensive in the face of the current, 
sometimes critical, attention. The atmosphere created by public question- 
ing has led us to be introspective; and for the most part, this self-exami- 
nation has kindled renewed interest and commitment on the part of all 
faculty to the education of prospective teachers. 

The challenge exists to channel this interest so that substantial 
improvements in integrating the purpose and content of teacher education 
into an all-university responsibility of excellent education. There are sig- 
niflcant indications that faculty from education, arts and sciences, and 
academic leaders are seeking ways to remold this role of the university 
for teacher education into an enduring one. In twenty or thirty years when 
teacher education is revisited and reexamined, and it will be, just as 
general education is periodically revisited, we must not find ourselves 
just where we are today. 
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Section Two 



Refonn Efforts 



For many, the response to the demands for change in teacher 
education has been one of denial. Some implicitly suggest that 
teache education just is not as bad as the critics claim. Though 
they ac' hat it is less than perfect, defenders of the status quo 
point to the myiiau social and economic conditions that make *'real" 
professional education an impossibility. Teacher education is, after all, 
underfunded, and teacher educators are overworked. Indeed, the practical 
realities of daily academic life make it quite difficult for teacher educators 
to engage in the types of activities necessaiy for efTective teaching. Schwe- 
bel (1985) writes that education faculty (EF) members have less time 
than do regular faculty to write and do research and are required to devote 
greater amounts of time to paper work and administrative tasks (33% for 
EF and 14% for other faculty). Schwebel concludes: "Combining the imfa- 
vorable faculty/student ratio . . . with this administzative burden, we should 
not be at aU surprised to find lower productivity of knowledge** (p. 4), 
and, one could add, lower effectiveness accomplishing program goals. 

Realizing that modest reforms are insufficient, other educators and 
noneducators have caUed for massive changes in the way teachers are 
prepared. The **new** designs may take many forms, including the creation 
of alternative routes to certification that enable prospective teachers to 
bypass formal training altogether. The reforms have occurred at both an 
institutional and state-wide level, and the reforms described in the Com- 
mission papers. Chapters 4 through 6, reflect dramatic changes in prepa- 
ration practices (at least in the structure of teacher education program- 
ming), with shifts from 4- to 5- year programs. Indeed, it is the structural 
dimension, rather than the curriculum content, that appears to dominate 
the descriptions by the authors. 

But does more preparation suggest the possibility of better teacher 
education? In a rather oblique fashion, the answer provided by Andrew 
and Scannell is **yes.** Both suggest that more time is needed to equip 
teachers with the knowledge and skills they need for teaching. Each also 
recognizes the problems with increasing current formalized preparation. 
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The Andrew chi^ter is an important contribution to the discussion 
because of the longevity of the Unhrersity of New Hampshire's 5-year 
program. Andrew writes that in 1973 a 50% drop in enrollment was pre- 
dicted at the University of New Hampshire due to the switch from a 4- to 
6- year program. Indeed, the initial student response was just as Andrew 
and his colleagues predicted. But since that time, there has been a steady 
increase in 5-year students, a circumstance attributable, argues Andrew, 
"to the strong appeal of a program with unusually high standards and a 
reputation for high quality instruction." 

The components of the University of New Hampshire's 5-year pro- 
gram are not unusual. For example, the emphasis on exploring teaching 
is typical of initial phase work in teacher education programs. Somewhat 
unique is the offer of indhddual choice in professional courses. Andrew 
argues that giving choice of coursework increases the chance that stu- 
dents will see their courses as relevant. Regrettably, it also increases the 
likelihood that students will take courses geared to their strengths rather 
than to their weaknesses. 

Of particular interest in the Andrew chapter are the basic assump- 
tions of the UNH plaiuiing group. The planners predicated the program^ 
design on several practices that have subsequently become prevalent in 
other states and institutions. One example is the requirement that pro- 
spective teachers have curriculiun depth in an academic miyor. Another 
illustration is the increased emphasis on clinical experiences, which pro- 
vide for gradual introduction into teaching responsibilities. The clinical 
settings engender greater control than do field experiences and permit 
enhanced integration of theory and practice. Finally, Andrew clearly com- 
municates that professional education is a life-lorig process. Enabling 
teacher growth requires extending teacher education throughout a teach- 
erls career. The only way to achieve such a condition is to foster autonomj' 
of teaching styles and to provide broader perspectives vis-a-vis alterna- 
tives in education. 

Scannell describes the process of change at the University of Kansas. 
Clearly change is a process that requires thought, patience, and effort. 
And changing teacher education is not something that can be accom- 
plished in isolation. Institutions desiring to change must, at the veiy least, 
assiduously study program goals and scrutinize the impact of changes on 
schools, school districts, and student enrollments. The change process is 
dynamic and the outcomes are often uncertain. Change, in essence, entails 
cost, both to personnel and to program traditions. 

A tacit message of the Scannell chapter is that change is difficult and 
makes many of the key program actors vulnerable. However, chai\ge that 
is calculated, that entails iq^stematic planning, and that produces involve- 
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ment of a wide variety of significant others can engender an atmosphere 
of growth. 

With 17% of the teacher traiiung institutions preparing over 50% of 
the teachers (Haberman, 1984), not many institutions have to redesign 
their programs for there to occur a dramatic impact on the culture of 
teaching. But changing that culture will necessitate changes in the atti- 
tudes of employers (Are better prepared teachers worth the extra pay 
that may be demanded?) and of faculty members responsible for teacher 
preparation. This is not surprising. Indeed, Scannell describes how, at the 
abstract level, faculty support for change was almost unanimous, but 
when decisions became tougher and necessitated modifications to extant 
^steins, the opposition became more pronounced and obstinate. 

Compromise is a fundamental element in the change process. No 
new program will be conceptually pure or without flaw. The optimistic 
message of Scannell is that change is possible, even in entrenched systems 
where self-interests are dominant and legislative mandates circumscribe 
program designs. 

The Saunders chapter highlights how state boards of education (and 
legislatures) have become invohred in the reform business, often without 
consulting teacher educators with regard to recommended changes. 
Whereas Andrew and Scarmell discuss institutional reform, Saunders 
traces reform on a broadei; statewide basis. In institutional reform, teacher 
educators are active participants who consult others but who, neverthe- 
less, set the direction and tone of reconunended changes. In state-wide 
reform efforts, teacher educators are relegated to more passive roles. 
They find themselves reacting to, rather than designing, the course of 
change. 

Unlike the institutional efforts, where individuals have specific con- 
cerns and where they can exercise maximum control, the state-wide 
efforts such as Tennessee^ have entailed a reflexive response to the 
national preoccupation with excellence. The case in Tennessee is para- 
digmatic of what happens when educational issues become a part of 
political agendas. Teacher education institutions are vulnerable entities. 
They lack the ''numbers" and the constituents to become a significant 
political force. Given such a reality, the need among teacher educators 
for collaboration and political acumen becomes even more imperative. 
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PREFACE: THE CHALLENGE FACING 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

The challenge for teacher education in the 1980s is the same 
challenge that has always faced teacher education: to provide a 
sufficient number of good teachers for the nationis classrooms. 
This is not a trivial chaUenge. The degree to which we succeed 
in meeting this chaUenge will dictate the success of our nationis educa- 
tional ^stem. 

Good teachers are at the heart of good schooling. The formal process 
of schooling cannot be effecthrely assumed by technology. Good teaching 
is not a set of clearly definable and relative)^ simple skills, transferable 
from one learning situation to another Good teaching cannot be pro- 
grammed. And, good teaching cannot simply emerge from any warm bo<ty 
we hiq[>pen to find for the classroom. 

To produce better teachers is to proportionately produce better P in- 
cation. Of course, teacher educators are not solelv responsible ^' r this 
challenge. We are veiy familiar with the need to improve th^ .nsjicial 
rewards for teachers, the working conditions, career oppr: .jnities, and 
the image and status of teaching. We should all work towar . these crucial 
improvements. We must not use them as an excuse to d ^ aothing about 
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teacher educatioa There is much that teacher educators can do to pro- 
duce more good teachers. 

Several factors recently have helped us to see the challenge more 
clearly. First, there has been a heightened public dissatisfaction with 
educational institutions. Second, there has been a dramatic decrease in 
numbers of young people choosing to pursue a career in teaching. Third, 
there has been a significant decline in the academic ability of those young 
people who are choosing to teach. (Unfortunately, the more academically 
able are leaving the teaching talent pool.) 

The search for solutions, spurred by myriad national reports on 
education, has focused attention on the preparation of teachers as one 
possible cause for the perceived inadequacy of schools. Teacher educators 
are once again embarrassed by the all^too-familiar criticism and are obliged 
to look more closely at their program. Perhi^s this time the pressures for 
change will persist until significant restructuring of teacher education is 
achieved; perhiq[)s not We are adept at sandbagging. We form tediously 
slow committees to study the issues until our senses are dulled into 
forgetting or gladly forfeiting our charge. We put in place new standards 
that give the i^pearance of progress, or develop exit tests that appear to 
prove competency We develop new sounding versions of old mett\ods, or 
proclaim significant new additions to our "laiowledge base" to convince 
each other that change is occurring. 

The basic problems of teachar education are not new. They are the 
same ones addressed in the late 1960s in restructuring our program at the 
University of New Hampshire. The underlying weaknesses are so basic, 
in fact, that it is painful to make them explicit. Yet we must start here. 
Simply put, the basic weaknesses involve acceptance of a second rate 
talent pool, a limited definition of good teaching, a nanow view of the 
teacher's role, and the dogged protectionism of teacher preparation prac- 
tkes in the face of persistent and consistent criticism. 

Accepting A Second Rate Talent Pool 

We as teacher educators seemingly accept that few academically able 
students will go into teaching. In so doing, we accept that second rate 
status of teachers in our society and perpetuate our own second rate 
status in the academic world. We have a self-image problem. To improve 
this image we must believe that teaching deserves a better than average 
slice of our national talent pool and thereby decisively act to get our fair 
share of that talent. To do this we must actively recruit good students 
firom our high schools and from our college populations. We must also 
have programs and standards that attract the better students. 

The problem of the status for teacher education does not exist only 
in each institution that prepares teachers, it exists in those that do not, 
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as well. Indeed, the diminished image of teachers and teacher education 
is most extreme in those elite institutions with the top of the college 
talent pool that prepare no teachers at all. If we look at the distribution 
of talent throughout our institutions of higher education and compare 
that with the distribution of teachers being prepared, we are made pain- 
fully aware of the imbalance and of the obvious fact that the problem is 
not how many institutions prepare teachers, but rather which ones pre- 
pare how many In point of fact, those institutions drawing the best of the 
college talent pool and preparing few or no teachers are shirking their 
social responsibility. While they could contribute substantially to the solu- 
tion of the teacher quality issue, they are instead contributing to the 
problem. 

Some teacher educators have recently expressed alarm that the num- 
ber of colleges and universities preparing teachers increased during the 
1970s while total enrollments in teacher education declined. This is not 
necessarily an undesirable situation. Vfe must convince those institutions 
with a select talent pool that offering opportunities to prepare to teach 
in our nation's schools is not beneath them. Many of our "best and bright- 
est" young people who attend these institutions have a strong desire to 
make a social contribution. We must promote teaching as a viable and 
rewarding option for these people. 

We must accept as our challenge the improvement of the talent pool 
for teacher education. The emphasis should be on getting more good 
people in, not on keeping a few weak candidates out. 

Limited Deflnltion of Good Teaching 

Teacher educators have focused their research and their practice on too 
narrow a vision of what a good teacher is. We have concentrated on the 
contributoiy conditions for good teaching while neglecting the necessary 
conditions. While we know there are numerous effective teaching styles 
and effective teachers, we also know that there are some basic qualities 
or conditions of good teaching common to most good teachers. These 
basic qualities, the necessaiy conditions of good teaching, have received 
too little attention in our discussions of teacher education. This may be 
because we do not believe that there is sufQcient agreement as to these 
basic and necessaiy conditions, or our neglect may reflect a belief that 
these qualities are beyond our influence as teacher educators. In either 
case, we have largely ignored the basic and necessaiy conditions of good 
teaching. 

We have focused most of our scholarship and our practice on achiev- 
ing a scientific definition of teaching competencies and on seeking out 
correlations between specific teaching practices and student perfor- 
mance. While these efforts have been helpfiil in slowly building a scientific 
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knowledge base regarding teaching, they have restricted our focus to 
those aspects that define and explain only a small part of good teaching. 
This narrowness is partly due to our academic interest in pedagogy, our 
fascination with technique, the predominance of behavioral psychology 
in education, and our quest for scientific credibility. In the search for 
specificity, we have forgotten the forest while seeking the identity of the 
trees. 

To regain our perspective and to identify the necessary conditions 
of good teaching, let us recognize the issue firom the point of view of 
parents and citizens. What do they want firom a good teacher? Recent 
national discussions have clarified this. Above all, parents and citizens 
want teachers to effectively teach basic academic skills. Obviously good 
teachers must have good academic skills; we can expect that most good 
teachers will have been good students themselves. 

Parents and citizens want teachers to teach the essentials of their 
fields, not to clutter our childrenis minds with the trivial. Good teachers 
need to know what they are teaching. The wider and deeper their knowl- 
edge, the better. Simple, clear explanations come firom the richest and 
clearest knowledge of principles. The ability to provide the right illustra- 
tions to motivate and illuminate understanding comes from a breadth of 
knowledge that provides the teacher with many examples. Obviously, good 
teachers must Imow their fields well 

Finally, parents and citizens seem to want teachers to teach children 
to think critically and creatively, analytically and intuith^ely The ability to 
teach these higher level processes of disciplined thinking comes firom 
knowing those processes and demonstrating them. We can expect that 
good teachers will have experienced these processes in their own edu- 
cation. 

These desired abilities require that we find prospective teachers in 
the upper half of the national college population. "Good** is defined in 
relation to the whole. We cannot continue to draw teachers ft'om the 
bottom half of our college population and still meet the challenge of 
producing enough good teachers for the nation^ classrooms. 

To flirther identify necessaiy conditions of good teaching, we can 
look to the client population, the students themseh^. What do students 
want firom a good teacher? The evidence firom studies of students* per- 
ceptions is renuurkably persistent. 

They want teachers who communicate effectively, who can recognize 
the level of the students* understanding, and who can explain things well. 
They desire good teachers ^Nho know their field intinuUiely 

They want teachers yAio have a persistent, positive attitude toward 
children and learning. FVom this attitude comas qualities students univer- 
sally recognize in good teachers: enthusiasm for learning, liking students, 
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and patience. As classroom observers, we see these positive attitudes of 
our good teachers emerge in the creating of an unmistakable ambience 
in the classroom, a feeling tone of mutual interpersonal respect mixed 
with a respect for the learning process. 

In addition to the above, let us look at the most basic things we as 
professionals know about good teachers. What Ls it that allows us to 
recognize a good teacher in the classroom or even a potentially good 
teacher in that first classroom encounter of a '"pre-professional teaching 
experience**? Above all, it is judgment We can define this as ability to 
perceive all that is relevant and irrelevant in the chaos of the classroom 
and to make effective decisions abou^iuman interaction, discipline, con- 
tent and teaching methods, decisions that often vary for each student 
Elliot Eisner ( 1983) describes well the interactive jud^ent of the teacher. 

The teacher reads the qualitative cues of the situation as it unfolds and thinks 
on her feet, in many cases like a stand-up comecUan. Reflection is not absent, 
theory is not irrelevant, even research conclusions might be considered, but 
they provide guidance, not direction. They are more in the background than 
in the forefront (p. 10) 

Certainly teachers continually inq)rove their classroom judgment 
through experience. Yet this ability to make decisions in the classroom 
seems quite evident when we first observe college students in an explor- 
atory field experience. 

Good academic skills, breadth and depth of knowledge, ability to 
communicate well, a positive attitude toward children and learning, and 
good judgment are necessary conditions of good teaching. While we may 
assist in the development and {appropriate use of these qualities in the 
context of teaching, they are qualities that are generally evident in pro- 
spective teachers indeperulent of our role as teacher educators. Therefore, 
a significant part of the challenge to teacher educators (providing good 
teachers for the nation^ classrooms) is met by finding the right people 
for our programs. 

Our first course of action is recruitment We must concentrate on 
three things: (a) making our program attractive to the people we seek (an 
indirect form of recruitment); (b) setting admissions standards and pro- 
cedures that effectively cause self-selection of the kind of people we want; 
and (c) recruiting outstanding students. We will discuss these three 
requirements later in the context of the Five-Year Program at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire. 

Narrow ^ew of Teachers* Role 

While narrowness in our definition of good teaching has caused us tc 
'^^'erlook certain basic and necessary characteristics of good teachers, it 
has also caused us to narrowly define the teacherls role in the entire 
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educational enterprise. This may be a reflection of our acceptance of a 
less than adequate talent pool and a deep seated lack of faith in teacher 
competence. If so, these attitudes can no longer be tolerated. Acquies- 
cence to a limited view of teacher competency has caused us to prepare 
teachers only as classroom managers who facilitate the tiansfer of cur- 
riculum to students. We have not considered the role of teachers as 
educational decision-makers. 

Good teachers are in the best position to make essential educational 
decisions about curriculum and even about budget and staff. We know 
from recent studies of teacher dissatisfaction that the lack of power and 
responsibility for teachers in educe^onal decision making is a critical 
factor. %t we have seen little attention paid to developing or recognizing 
leadership and decision-making skills in our preservice teacher education 
programs. 

Teacher leadership sqppears as one of the central objectives in the 
development of the Five-lfear Program at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Indeed, the nuyor description of the philosophy and substance of 
the University of New Hampshire^ program, published in 1974, was titled 
Tkacher Leadership: A Model for Change (Andrew, 1974, p. 2). This mon- 
ograph developed the concept that good teachers must have a migor role 
in educational decision making. Specifically, teachers should be expected 
to play a nugor role in the preservice instruction of teachers, to assist 
with continued growth of inservice teachers, and to take the initiative in 
curriculum change. 

Of course, beginning teachers should first attend to mastering the art 
and craft of teaching, but the essential tools and attitudes for educational 
decision making provide a basis for both an effective teaching style and 
a leadership role in the schools. Until we believe in teacher competence, 
and therefore prepare teachers for leadership roles and gbe teachers 
more power and responsibility in the schools, we will not be veiy suc- 
cessful in recruiting or retaining the "best and brightest." 

Teacher Educators* Resistance to Change 

While a diminished talent pool and a narrowed definition of good teaching 
and the teacher^ role have hindered the restructuring of teacher educa- 
tion, so has another miyor weakness: The teacher educator^ resistance 
to change. Teacher educators have long ignored the following persistent 
critkisms from students, the public, and a few colleagues: 

1. That the large number of required education courses in the under- 
graduate years take students away from gaining depth in the aca- 
demic disciplines and achieving a strong general education. 
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2. That too many education courses appear to be irrelevant and/or 
trivial. 

3, That the best way to learn about teachlag is fix)in actual classroom 
experience and by the examination of that experience with the 
help of skilled analysts and practitioners. There is too little of this 
''practical" experience in teacher education programs. 

4 That teacher educators and teacher education programs remain 
too aloof from schools. There needs to be more of a partnership 
providing better programs and greater acceptance of the programs 
and their products, i.e., the beginning teachers. 

It was with these criticisms in mind and with a broad definition of 
good teaching emphasizing judgment and leadership that we undertook 
to restructure teacher education at the University of New Hainpshlre. The 
following discussion will review our program development, program 
structure, and results. 

RESTRUCTURING TEACHER EDUCATION 
AT THE UNXVERSITY OF NEW 
HAMPSHHE: THE PROCESS 

The Process of Change at the Jniveraity of New Hampshire 

In 1969 a general model for teacher development was discussed by the 
Department of Education of the University of New Hampshire. Among its 
m^jor emphases, the model called for the elimination of education majors 
(for elementaiy teachers), an integration of undergraduate and graduate 
study, a ftdl year internship, a total revision of educational foundations 
courses, and a sharing of power with other agencies in the planning and 
operation of teacher education. 

Numerous meetings with faculty, senior students, and school person- 
nel led to approval of the general teacher education model in Januaiy of 
1971 and to agreement that further planning should be undertaken by a 
cooperative agency representing groups most directly involved with pub- 
lic school education in the state. Utilizing small grants from the New 
England Program in Teacher Education and from Title III, a Cooperative 
Planning Committee convened to continue the plaiming process. 

The planning committee modified and approved the general model 
for preservice-inservice staff development. It initiated eight task forces 
made up of students in teacher education programs and of representatives 
of all participating agencies. These task forces planned the details of a 
new approach for preservice and inservice teacher education. Planning 
was completed in April of 1972. Over 100 people representing a variety 
of agencies were included in the planning process. 
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Following completion of the planning phase, the Central Planning 
Committee and Task Forces were dissolved and replaced by an Advisory 
Board. Its immediate focus would be on implementing certain phases of 
inservice training as developed in the plan. The preservice portion of the 
program would require acceptance and implementation by college and 
university educators. The plan (in the form of a 70-page document) was 
then presented to the UNH Department of Education in May of 1972. 

It took nearly a year to win c^proval of all necessary university 
groups. Actual program implementation began in June 1973. 

The Conditions Sapporting Change, 1969-1973 

Five factors c^pear to have been particularly relevant in supporting a 
migor program change at the University of New Hampshire. 

First, there was an initial model for a revised teacher education 
program, developed by the author, which took into account long-standing 
and well known critkisms of teacher education. The basic model was 
acceptable to university administrators, most university faculty, and rep- 
resentatives flrom the public schools. The model provided a starting point 
upon which a variety of people involved in the preparation of teachers 
could agree. 

Second, the teacher education program at the Unhrersity of New 
Hampsiire was situated in a Department of Education in a College of 
Liberal Arts wh* .re it was equitab^ Amded. Mar^ teacher education activ- 
ities were shared with "academic" departments. The Department of Edu- 
cation ^ivjoyed reasonably good status in the coUege. Most academic 
departments strongly favored a move to a five-year program because it 
allowed more undergraduate time for general education and depth in the 
migor Dissenting departments were those with a number of their own 
courses devoted to teacher education at the undergraduate level (i e., 
math education, music education, and physicnl education). These depart- 
ments feared a loss of students. 

Third, the ^ miversity administration was willing to put more resources 
(or the same rc^sources for fewer students) into a teacher education 
program they be: ieved would produce better teachers. 

Fourth, there was an increasing eruroUment in the teacher education 
program and the beginning of oversupply was evident in many fields. 
Faculty members were feeling the pressure of too many students, and the 
job prospects for graduates were declining. A deliberate decrease in 
enrollment, therefore, seemed appropriate. 

Fifth, the Department of Education was made up of several graduate 
programs in addition to teacher education. Those programs were e' \joying 
growth and abundant federal funding. Most of the teacher education 
faculty also taught in these graduate programs, and the prospect of a 
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serious drop in teacher education enrollment as a possible result of the 
flve-yoar program was not terribly threatening. 

The Change Process in Retrospect 

After almost 15 years, certain strengths and weaknesses of the change 
process are still evident. 

A key factor was a well thought out plan to present as a starting 
point Without it, support from administration and the synthesis of ideas 
from many diverse groups would have come much slower and peiiiaps 
would have been impossible. Much time was saved by having dealt with 
the familiar criticisms of teacher education beforehand G^ngth of student 
teaching, clinical experience only at the end of the program, too little 
room in undergraduate years for general education, inadequate p; jpara- 
tion in teaching subject fields, poor professional courses, etc.). When early 
discussions turned to these areas, many aired their pet peeves, agencies 
began blaming each other for problems, and productive planning was 
slowed. The ability to point to a plan that responded to traditional prob- 
lems allowed the partidpants to put aside their complaints and to continue 
positive planning. 

Much time was also saved by identifying crucial areas of professional 
knowledge to be taught under a flexible format that allowed for a variety 
of topics. This reduced the threat to education professors, who had less 
cause to fight for the ascendancy of their own particular areas of interest 

The involvement of persons who would be k^ to successful approval, 
implementation, and operation of the program was essential. For the most 
part, this was done, although omissions in one area may have created a 
later problem. Faculty members from several departments with a nuyor 
investment in specialized four-year teacher preparation were left out of 
the planrUng process. Specifically, these were faculty from music, mathe- 
matics, and physical education. These departments had been opposed to 
the Five-Year Ftogram from the beginidng. They were left out of much of 
the planning process, and programs in music and physical education 
eventually were left out of the new plan. Students from these departments 
could elect the five-year program but were not required to do so. 

Similar exceptions were made in home economics and occupational 
education, but many students from these programs were encouraged to 
pursue the Five-%ar option. Music students' were actively discouraged by 
their own music faculty from doing so. Perhaps a more active involvement 
of faculty fi*om the most resistant departments could have produced more 
program support. Perhaps not 

Of course, the most important element in the change process was 
commitment A sincere desire existed on the part of many people to 
achieve an improved teacher education program. This provided the per- 
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sistance and enthusiasm necessaiy to see a participatory process of change 
through for a period of about five years. 

Conditiona Supporting Change at the National Level— 1984 

Since 1969, when our planning process at UNH began, the essential chal- 
lenge to teacher education — to prepai e enough good teachers for national 
classrooms — has not changed. However, in several ways, factors sup- 
porting change are less advantageous now than in 1969. They include: (a) 
The numbers of students wishing to enter teaching is down; (b) The supply 
of new i:eachers as a percentage of demand for new teachers is down 
considerably; (c) The federal money directly available to institutions of 
higher (Kiucation is less than it was in 1969; and (d) In 1969, many colleges 
of education and departments of education y ere in an expansion phase 
of adding staff and programs. Todc^, although a surprising number of new 
teacher education programs have s^peared in the past six years, many 
programs in education have been cutting out programs, eliminating staff, 
and experiencing a steady decline in enrollment. 

These conditions seem to demand a response, yet they create a 
situation that could be far more resistant to change than was the case in 
1969. One of the essential reasons for resistance is the threat to jobs in 
teacher education. The threat is easy to understand. If we raise standards 
and select only students from the top half of our college population and 
if we extend programs (making them more expensive for students and 
for institutions), we may see a drastic decline in numbers of prospective 
teachers. 

After discussing the structure of the Five-Year Teacher Education 
Program at the University of New Hampshire and its results to date, we 
will return to the issue of a national movement toward extended teacher 
education programs and its implications. 

STRUCTURE OF THE FIVE-YEAR 
PROGRAM 

Basic AiMumptions 

In 1984, the Five-Year Program at the University of New Hampshire has 
essentially the same structure outlined at the end of the planning process 
in 1972. In generating this structure^ the planning group agreed to certain 
basic assumptions. Six of those assumptions were that* 

1. A strong general education combined with depth in one's m^jor 
field are prerequisite to good teaching. 

2. The most effective way of learning about teaching is by integrating 
theory with practice. More clinical experiences and greater use of 
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practicing teachers in teacher education are seen as appropriate 
strategies. 

3. Clinical experiences should provide a gradual introduction to full 
teaching responsibilities and should be available throughout the 
professional preparation program, not just at the end. 

4. Certain general areas of professional training are important to all 
who teach. Many of the traditional divisions in leacher education 
are in large measure unwarranted and represent great duplication 
of effort. 

5. Because of the many effective teaching styles and justifiable phi- 
losophies of education in which teaching styles are based, teacher 
development programs should provide a broad perspective of 
alternatives in education, fostering autonomy in choice of philos- 
ophy and development of personal teaching styles. 

6. Learning about teaching should be a continual process, extending 
throughout a teacher^ career. Teacher educators, school admin- 
istrators, and certifying agencies should view this extended period 
as more important than preservice training and should devote 
proportionately more time to it (Andrew, 1974). 

The group then developed a program that emerged as a five-year, inte- 
grated undergraduate-graduate course of study It emphasizes a strong 
general education and depth in a miyor field. Students in the five-year 
program complete a bachelor's degree at the end of their fourth year. 
There are no undergraduate nuyors in education. 

Phase One: Exploring Teaching 

During the students undergraduate work, the initial phase of the teacher 
preparation program begins with early experience in the schools, where 
students work as aides or teaching assistants (Exploring Teaching). Gen- 
erally, students take this course as sophomores. Tlids initial phase provides 
students with an opportunity to explore various kinds of teaching tasks 
while participating in at least 66 hours of instructional activities with 
experienced teachers in the schools. The students also attend a weekly 
seminar that helps them make more realistic decisions about teaching as 
a career. 

The field work emphasis is on participation rather than on observa- 
tion. Students are encouraged to take on teaching tasks inunediately 
Seminars, which are limited to enrollments of 15 students and taught by 
flUl-time faciUty, focus on topics such as the authority and modeling roles 
of teachers, community expectations placed on teachers, living on a 
teacher^ salary, and the classroom teacher^s role in helping children vWth 
special needs. Classroom teachers, school administrators, and other school 
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personnel provide important input in fie'd-based seminars. Student per- 
formance in Phase One weighs heavily in later selection procedures. 

Phase Tiro: Professional Couraework 

The second phase of the program normally begins in the junior year and 
requires a minimum of four credits to ^ e completed in each of four areas 
of study: Educational Structure and Change, Human Development and 
Learning, Alternative Teaching Models, and Alternative Perspectives on 
the Nature of Education. (A detailed rationale for the four miyor areas of 
preservice professional courses is developed in Teacher Leadership: A 
Model for Change (Andrew, 1974],) A variety of minicourses, some includ- 
ing experiences in local schools, is available in these required areas. 

Working with their advisors, students develop highly individualized 
programs. Credits in these four areas may be taken at either the under- 
graduate or graduate level. This allows students to have greater flexibility 
in fulfilling the requirements of their nuyor departments. 

Candidates for elementaiy teaching must complete two additional 
courses in mathematics and a clinical course in fundamentals of reading 
instruction. These may also be taken at the undergraduate or graduate 
level. 

Offering Individual Choice within Content Areas. Allowing a wide 
range of student choice in professional courses causes some concern that 
students will miss certain essential content. The justification for individual 
programming rests on four assumptions. 

The first assumption is that students preparing to teach have different 
perceived needs and interests at different stages of development. Giving 
choices within important areas increases the chance that students wiU 
see their education coursework as relevant. 

The second assumption is that one cannot expect preservice teachers 
to have dealt with eveiything they will need to know to be competent 
professionals. There are many areas of knowledge pertinent to becoming 
a good teacher. There is not time to **do it all," nor is there agreement on 
which knowledge is most critical. Much of the specialized preparation of 
teachers should be expected to take place during internship and in later 
years as **insendce** learning. 

There is a tendency to expect beginning teachers to have every bit 
of specialized preparation that is peculiar to a specific job environment 
or that is a favorite of a particular administrator, education official, or 
professor. This unreasonable demand on preservice preparation is central 
to the dilemma facing teacher education today: the inability to balance 
strong academic preparation, subject field depth, and general education 
with adequate initial professional preparation. 
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We cannot do it all. Even in a five-year framework, which usually 
includes two summers of work beyond five academic years, we are 
increasingly constrained by a proliferation of specific professional 
requirements forced on us by national and state agencies. We are also 
continually faced with professors who want the number of credits of their 
courses to increase or for their course to be required. 

The third assumption is that in-depth study of a limited topic is often 
the best way to teach general skills, attitudes, and concepts. Most of our 
options within the four professional areas are in-depth study of particular 
topics instead of broad, introductoiy ''coverage" courses. In general, we 
believe that this s^proach to education is more effective because it gains 
student involvement; it provides substantive, in-depth learning; and it 
teaches the general skills and attitudes we feel are of primaiy importance. 
For example, students electing a two-credit course dealing with alterna- 
tive perspectives on the nature of education, titled "Controversial Issues 
in Education,** select current educational issues of concern to them, such 
as the exclusion of sex education in a local school, creationism and 
evolution in the curriculum, or school prayer Students are required to do 
extensive library research on their topics (in groups) and to prepare 
arguments on all nuyor points of view on the issue ^nMe being certain 
that the interests of all relevant parties are considered. The professor 
oversees and critiques the process and provides instruction on how to 
construct and assess arguments for various positions. Care is taken that 
students make connections between social and legal contexts and the 
educational issue at hand. Surely there are many other important contro- 
versial educational issues emerging today. Sure^ there will be many new 
ones in the ftiture. Our concern is not which specific content students 
cover, but rather that they learn the skills and attitudes of thorough 
analysis, how to investigate all relevant points of view, and how to 
thesize and create a well formed, personal position on educational issues. 

The fourth assumption that justifies individual programming is that 
the use of a variety of subject matter options under each professional 
area allows the best use of faculty interests and strengths. Most teacher 
education faculty are able to identify subtopics within the four general 
professional areas that represent their current research interests and 
scholarly backgrounds. This keeps faculty enthusiasm for teaching in 
these basic areas high and helps to provide better teaching. This model 
also produces a strong correlation between oflScial course descriptions 
and actual course content, a situation that seldom occurs with broad 
survey courses. 

The success of the multi-option approach to professional course 
work is perhaps reflected in the consistently high student evaluations of 
these courses. A study in 1982-83 revealed that professional course 
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instructors in teacher education at the University of New Hampshire 
received an average rating from students of 4.66 on a 6-poin^ scale (6 
being the highest rating). This course evaluation is done for all instructors 
at the University. The professional course instruction in education as a 
whole ranked on a par with the best teaching at the University, as per- 
ceived by students. 

Phase Three: Intemahlp and Graduate Studies 

The final phase of the preservice teacher education program consists of 
ayear-long, postbaccalaureate internship as well as graduate stucfy related 
to one^ chosen area or level of teaching. Students usually spend one ftill 
academic year plus one or two summers completing Phase Three. 
Intemshlp. The year-long internship is the centerpiece of the Five-Year 
Program. The internship provides the principal instruction in 'Teething 
Methods.'' A fidl year of closely supervised internship offers the oppor- 
tunity to integrate methods instruction with actual classroom experience. 
Ttus format for instruction in methodology represents a firm and central 
commitment of the Five-%ar Program. During the internship, methods 
instruction is the focus of the regular review of interns' lessons and their 
curricular plans by cooperating teachers and university supervisors. Meth- 
odology is the usual emphasis of bi-weekly supervisoxy conferences fol- 
lowing observation of one or more class periods of teaching. At least one 
of these conferences is combined with analysis of a video tape of the 
intern's teaching. 

Methodology is also the focus of some of the weekly int m seminars. 
These seminars' participants, usually involving a university supervisor 
and six interns, discuss common concerns, share successes, and suggest 
procedures for dealing with individual problems. Seminars are occasion- 
ally combined for large group meetings. An initial large group meeting 
includes cooperating teachers. A later group meeting focuses on devel- 
opment of resumes to be used in an Intern %arbook, and on other matters 
relative to job seeking. 

The success of the internship experience is closely tied to site selec- 
tion. Placement is the result of a personalized process that begins in 
Semester One of the senior year. The Director of Field Experiences meets 
with each prospective intern and discusses placement possibilites, taking 
into account the intern^ strengths, weaknesses, needs, and preferences. 
Several students will usually visit a particualr intern site, and placement 
decisions are much like hiring decisions. A successful placement requires 
mutual acceptance and concludes with a meeting of intern and cooper- 
atmg teachers to discuss a preliminary working agreement The school 
principal and university Director if Field Experiences often attend this 
meeting. 
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Second in importance to an expropriate intern site is the intense 
nature of university support and instruction provided to interns. Super- 
vision in the University of New Hampshire Five-Year Program has evolved 
to a point that far exceeds the conventional model of autonomous uni- 
versity supervisors who make one to three visits during student teaching. 
Five-Year Program supervisors have relatively small teaching loads. Super- 
vision of five or six Litems is the equivalent of a one course teaching 
assignment Supervisors are required to visit each intern a minimum of 
12 times. The norm is a bi-weekly visit. 

Supervisors meet weekly as a faculty subgroup. During these meet- 
ings, individual intern and common supervisoiy problems are discussed. 
Plans are coordinated for the weekly intern seminars, and large group 
meetings or group activities are developed. These meetings are chaired 
by the Director of Field Experiences. 

The Graduate Concentratioii. The graduate program requires a 12- 
credit concentration and electives from a variety of University programs. 
Concentiatiopjs are offered in many areas of study. Preservice secondary 
teachers often choose concentrations in their ms(jor field. Several univer- 
sity departments are giving attention to selection of specific graduate 
courses most sq[)propriate for each prospective teacher. Students pursuing 
concentrations in their subject area usually elect the Master of Arts in 
Teaching degree, although a few work toward a master's degree in the 
subject field of study. 

Several concentrations are available in the seven graduate programs 
of the Department of Education. The most popular concentrations are in 
Reading/Writing, Special Education, and Early Childhood Education. Stu- 
dents choosing these concentrations work toward a Masterls Degree in 
Education. 

A minimum of 30 credit hours of graduate work plus a final project 
or thesis are required for the master's degree. A typical program includes 
the 12 credit internship, a 12 credit graduate specialization, 6 credits of 
electives, and a project Students may obtain teacher certification before 
completing all requirements for the master^ degree. About half complete 
the master's degree and certification requirements before entering teach- 
ing. 

Standards and Admissions Procedures. There is open admission to 
Phase One, "Exploring Teaching." Initial screening is done at the end of 
Phase One with school personnel. University instructors, and students 
each having a vote on a student's continuation to Phase Two. Students 
doing poorly in "Exploring Teaching,*' based on the judgment of instruc- 
tors and cooperating teachers, are counseled to seek alternative career 
plans. This counseling is usually persuasive. If it Is not, and the student 
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wishes to go on, he or she may be granted a second Exploring Teaching 
q)portunity or may be dismissed from the program. The attrition rate 
after Phase One is i^proximately 40 percent 

Once in Phase Two Juniors, seniors or graduate students may choose 
from the four professional course areas. In consultation with an advisor, 
students may choose the course sequence and timetable that best fits 
their needs and interests. The typical student completes half of the required 
professional coursework as an undergraduate and half at the graduate 
level. 

The second screening process takes place in the year prior to intern- 
sh^ (early in the senior year). Considerable evklence is taken into account 
The student must iqpply to the Graduate School and take the Graduate 
Record Examination. A teacher education committee then examines tran- 
scripts, grade point average, GRE scores, recommendations, and evidence 
from Education Department instructors plus the folder of papers and 
recommendations from Exploring Teaching. 

The minimum for a regular graduate school admission reconunen- 
dation consists of the following: 

1. GR\— 2.75 (on a 4.0 scale), 

2. GRE — Sum of raw scores on the verbal and quantitative measures 
to be 900 or above^ 

3. Three strong letters of recommendation, 

4. An undergraduate preparation £^propriate for the intended area 
of certification, and 

5. A positive recommendation from the Exploring Teaclung experi- 
ence. 

The importance of direct evidence of teaching potential is clear from 
the following excerpt of the Teacher Education Admissions Policy: 

The Teacher Educatioi faculty at the University of New Hampshire believes 
that direct evidence of teaching potential and evidence of i^ropriate inter- 
personal skills for successftil teaching are essential criteria for admission to 
the final stages of the UNH Teacher Educatim Programs. Teadiing potential 
is normally apparent by performance in Education 500. Thus, the Educatim 
500 recommendations by the cooperating teachers in the school and by 
University faculty are considered seriously in all admissions decisions. We 
also believe that successful teachers must be able to communicate effectively 
with children and adults, have good UsterUng skiUs, be sensitive to the needs 
of others, and be able to deal positively with children and adults. This 
coUecticxi of interpersonal skills is taken into account in admissions deci- 
sions. Evidence of this is gathered firom Education 600, from coitacts of 
University fiBunilty with students, and from letters of recommerKlation required 
for admissioi to the five-year program. (Teacher Education Admissions 
PoUcy, 1984) 
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The average academic record of admitted students has been quite 
consistent over the past ten years. This information is made known to 
students, and most who are not close to this average do not i^ply. 

THE STUDENTS 

Enrollments 

Switching from a four-year teacher education program to a five-year 
teacher education program requiring admission to Graduate School 
undoubtedly affects enrollment In 1973 we predicted a 50% drop in 
enrollment This is iqpproximately what did occur Of course, many unan- 
ticipated factors have influenced the number of students seeking careers 
in teaching over the past ten years, so it is difficult to ascertain the impact 
of the move to the Five-Tfear Program. 

One interesting comparison is the change in numbers of five-year 
graduates compp to the number of four-year teacher education grad- 
uates at the University of New Hampshire. Four-year options have existed 
in the following areas: music, home economics, occupational education, 
and physical education. Enrollment trends are seen in Figure 1. 

A clear and surprising trend is the stea4y increase in numbers of five- 
year graduates during a period of national decline in teacher education 
program enrollments generally Until 1983, this trend proceeded without 
benefit of any direct recruitment efforts. The trend seems to be attribut- 
able in part to the strong {q>peal of a program with unusually high stan- 
dards and a reputation for high quality instniction. 

Recruitment 

We have recently begun more active recruitment procedures. Over the 
past year, several efforts have been initiated. Th^ include the following: 

1. The ExceUence In Teaching ScholanUp Program. This 
a mcgor effort to raise private fUnds to endow four- and five-year 
scholarships of $2,000 per year for outstanding high school stu- 
dents who wish to pursue careers in teaching. Seniors nominated 
by their school principals must meet the following criteria: (a) a 
strong academic record that places them in the upper quarter of 
students admitted to the University of New Hampshire; (b) evi- 
dence of strong social conunitment and interest in teaching; and 
(c) evidiiice of interpersonal skills appropriate for successful 
teaching, especially the ability to deal positively with others and 
to conununicate effectively. 

The ftmd raising has just begun, and sufficient mon^ is already 
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Figure 1 

Enrollment Trends: University of New Hampshire 




1975- 1976- 1977- 1978- 1979- 1980- 1981- 1982- 1983- 1984- 1985- 1986- 
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available to continuously fund one Excellence in Teaching Schol- 
arship. Our goal is to fiind ten new scholars each year. 

2. Positive Media Attention for tlie Program. An effort has been 
made over the past year to promote positive news and radio 
releases on the teacher education effort at the University. Some 
favorable national media attention has augmented this effort 

3. Urging University Faculty to Becmit Good Students for 
Teacliing. A letter was sent to all university faculty describing the 
current national problem with regard to the supply of good teach- 
ers. Faculty members were urged to help in promoting teaching 
as a positive career option. 

4. Direct Contact with Academically Talented Higli School Stu- 
dents. In 1984, a member of the teacher education faculty, using 
1 1 interns from teacher education conducted a year-long program 
for 116 of the stated gifted high school students. One discussion 
topic focused directly on education in the future and the need for 
good teachers (SEARCH Program Presentation, October 24, 1984). 

6. Contact with High School Guidance Coonselors. Meetings at 
the University and in the stated high schools have been arranged, 
and brochures are being developed describing options available 
for teacher preparation. 

6. Workahops with Elementary and Secondary Tea tters and 
AdndnJiitratorB. Meetings with the state's teachers and admiids- 
tratori are being arranged to emphasize the importance of recruit- 
ing our best high school students for teaching. 

It is too early to evaluate the impact of these measures, but we are 
encouraged by a dramatic increase in enrollment in the introductory 
Education 600 course in teacher education (see Figure 2). 

Academic Characteristics 

The academic characteristics of students in the five-year program is one 
of the strongest indications of program success. 

Students admitted to the final phase of the program over the past ten 
years have maintained an undergraduate grade point average of about 3.1 
on a 4.0 scale. There has been little year-to-year variation (see Figure 3). 
This compares to a University grade point average of approximately 2.8 
for graduating seniors (a 2.0 is required for graduation), and a Graduate 
School admissions grade point average of 3.1 for all graduate programs 
of the University. 

During the past seven-year period the Graduate Record Examination 
scores of all students admitted to Phase Three of the Five-%ar Program 
have averaged 616 on the veibal aptitude test and 523 on the quantitative 
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Figure 3 

Academic Characteristics of Five-Year Students 
UNH Teacher Education Program 
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^titude test. Combined veroal and quantitative scores averaged 1042. 
Scores on the GRE are hisjier for the past two years than ever before (see 
Figure 3). Approximately 40% of those admitted to the five-year programs 
have been honor students as undergraduates. 

The academic quality of students attracted to the Five-Year Program 
is illustrated by examining the profile of the top 40% of the students 
admitted during 1983 and 1984. Forty-seven students in this sample had 
an average grade point of 3.38. The average verbal score on the Graduate 
Record Examination is 591. The average quantitative score was 598. The 
combined average was 1189. T^ent^' four members of this group gradu- 
ated cum laude. Eleven graduated ma^ia cum laude. Four graduated 
summu cum lavde. Seven were elected to Phi Beta Ks^pa. Eleven were 
ejected to other national societies honoring academic achievement. 

Clearly the academic characteristics of students in the UNH Five- 
Year Teacher Educatior Program are outstanding. Not only do they rep- 
resent a group academically far superior to proq)ecth^e teachera described 
in nationa - immaries, they also represent significantly better than aver- 
age ^nior students at the University of New Hampshire and are compa- 
rable to ail graduate students at that institution. 

Non-Academic Chvacteristlcs 

Students in the Five-Year Teacher Education Program at UNH are signif- 
icantly different academically firom those described as representative of 
the national teacher t'^lent pool. Do they differ in other ways as well? The 
evidence is less clear, but there are some unusual facts that seem to 
indicate significant difference. 
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One Is the high job securing rate of program graduates. Over 90% of 
five-year program graduates have obtained jobs in their first year after 
program ccxnpletion. This figure has remained consistent (85-93%) over 
the ten-year histoiy of the program. The record has held during a period 
of great oversupply of teachers. Two factors seem to explain this high job 
success rate. The first is superior qualifications for competition in the 
marketplace (a strong subject matter background and general education, 
outstanding academic credontisJzs, and extended internship experience). 

The second is great commitment to a career in teaching. Students 
who select the Five-Year Teacher Education Program at UNH have a strong 
desire to teach. Tliey persist in spite of high academic standards, an 
additioial year (or more) of higher education and ever escalating costs, 
plus the sometimes gloomy reports of job prospects, job status, and poor 
pay 

To further clarify the reasons for choice of a teaching career with 
the UNH Five-Year Program, a study was conducted in 1982 to analyze 
factors cited by students as influencing their choice for and against a 
career in teaching. The data source was a self-analysis paper required of 
all students in the initial program course. Exploring Teaching (Phase One). 
In this paper students are asked to consider their personal values, goals, 
attributes, and their recent semester of experience in teaching, and to 
evaluate the possibility of teaching as a career. For the study of career 
decisions, a stratified random sample was taken over a five>year period 
(Fall, 1976, through Spring, 1981); 248 ps^ers were chosen. This repre- 
sented 20% of the total. Subgroups were identified. Twenty percent of 
each group was jampled. 

Two readers plus the authoi read a small sample of papers and 
identified a list of factors cited by students as influencing them to choose 
a career in teaching and a list of factors influencing them against a career 
in teaching. The list was adjusted after a preliminaxy sample was com- 
pleted by Uie two readers (graduate students in education). Only the data 
agreed upon by both raters were used. 

Several interesting generalizations can be drawn from the analysis 
of data. First, the most important factor for those who chose to go on in 
the Five-Year Program (N = 86) is the social service motivation: Helping — 
Human Growth. This is discussed by students in terms of wanting to 
make a contribution in an area of social need that they consider of great 
importance. This factor is most frequently listed by boHi men and women. 
Enjoyment of Children is the second most frequent factor cited in support 
of a teaching career by those choosing to continue in the Five-Year Pro- 
gram (32.5%). However, this rating is nearly entirely the result of womenis 
priorities. Only 4.5% of the men chose this factor, and it rated a distant 
sixth in the men's summary Third, Love of Subject is the third most 
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important factor in favor of a teaching career for those who chose to go 
on in the Five-Year Program. This was of equal significance to men and 
women. Fourth, students who go on in the teacher education program 
mention veiy few negative factors in making their tentative career choice. 
The most predominant L?gative factor, Saiary, was list by only 4.7% of 
the sample. 

The extreme priority given to the social service motivation by the 
academically talented students and the disregard of negative factors by 
students choosing to teach demonstrate that we are dealing with more 
than a supply-demand or wage-talent situation in attracting good people 
into teaching. 

While the issue of retention demands that we attend to the negative 
*^ctors surrounding the job of teaching, the recruitment of good teachers 
demands that we emphaaze the positive aspects. Our research and repeat3d 
conversations with students in the Exploring Teaching course emphasize 
that students choose to enter teacliing because they want to make an 
important social contribution. They value the educational growth of chil- 
dren. They love working with young people. They love their subject field. 
They are good at teaching, and they like the life style and work schedule. 
We can recruit good teachers by emphasizing these aspects of the job. 



en years' experience with an extended teacher education program 



X at a state university provides evidence for a plan to effectively 
restructure teacher education. The most important conclusion is that 
teacher educators can improve botN the talent pool for teaching and the 
quality of preparation by appropriately restructuring their programs. 
Restructuring needs to emphasize the foUowing five factors. 

The Basics for Change 

1. Strong subject field preparation and few professional require- 
ments at the undergraduate level. 

2. High academic standards for ontiy into teacher education. 

3. Choice firom challenging, weU taught, professional offerings. 

4. Classroom teaching experience early in the program. 

5. A weU supervised, year-long internship. 

Extending teacher education programs beyond four years coupled 
with more stringent academic and performance standards will undoubt- 
edly reduce the number of teachers prepared at most institutions. This 
wiU have two beneficial results. One, it wiU reduce the number of teachers 
of low academic ability Two, it wiU provide a higher percentage of teacher 
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education students who actually take teaching jobs. While we have no 
complete follow-up data suggesting how long these people stay in teach- 
ing, we do know that req^iirement of an extra year to become a teacher 
has significantly increased the number of program graduates who actually 
^nter teaching. (Or, to put it differently, it has significantly reduced the 
number of graduates who don't enter teaching.) 

This approach to restructuring teacher education will also produce 
a problem. It will reduce the supply of teachers. The reduction will not 
be as great as might be expected if three new efforts are concurrently' 
made. One is the active recruitment of good students for teaching. The 
second is to provide student financial support for the extended program. 
The third is to ensure that work in the extended program counts toward 
a Master's degree. 

Teacher educators have not yet tested the effectiveness of recruit- 
ment to any i^preciable degree. Our experience and reserrch indicate 
that there are many excellent students with the necessaiy qualifications 
for becoming good teachers who can be enlisted for at least a few years 
of service to teaching. These are students who have a strong desire for 
social service and who place a high value on education. We believe they 
can be best recruited by appealing to their sense of service and by pro- 
viding challenging programs of high quality 

W. Timothy Weaver has provided an interesting analysis of the pos- 
sible consequences of restructuring teacher education (Weaver, 1984). He 
contends that the supply of good teachers is tied tightly to available wages. 
While his analysis is in most ways convincing, he fails to recognize the 
power of the social service motive and the love of teaching that attract 
into teaching people who could command far greater wages in another 
field. 

The decade firom 1974 to 1984 has been a time of pragmatism on 
college campuses and in much of our society. We have experienced little 
idealism and a dearth of support for social service. 

A renewed support of the value of teaching firom society and fi'om 
our educational institutions can produce numbers of good teachers far in 
excess of those predicted by an analysis of economic factors. 

Studies examining teacher retention have confirmed that academi- 
cally talented students most often leave teaching after three to five years 
(Darling-Hammond, 1984; Schlechty & Vuice, 1982). This fact has been 
evident at least since the height of the MA.T. programs in the 1950s and 
1960s. We know that it is normal for individuals to change careers several 
times in their lives. Teaching can be promoted as a good, first career as 
well as an opportunity for providing important social service. 

Of courae, we must not only promote teaching as a short term com- 
mitment, but it seems cq^propriate to openly recognize the fact that teach- 
ing can be a desirable short term, first career for many ciqpable people. 
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While salaiy not deter many good candidates from teaching, the 
added immediate financial burden of an extended teacher preparation 
program may. Financial support for the education of outstandirqg candi- 
dates for teaching must be made available if the restructuring advocated 
in this paper is to work toward significantly improving the nation^ teach- 
ers. We cannot realistically expect that large numbers of outstanding 
college students will pay for an extended teacher preparation program 
with the prospects of a relatively low salary in return. This has been 
obvious at the University of New Hampshire, sometimes painfully obvious. 
Good candidates often make decisions to choose the fifth year of our 
program because a paid internship or scholarship is available. Many do 
not finish the program because funds are not available. 

The lack of financial support for the extended program is the most 
serious problem for the Five-Year Program at the University of New 
Hampshire. We are only preparing 60 to 70 teachers a year firom this 
progirarn. We estimate that we could prepare 150 equally competent teach- 
ers a year from the Five-Year Program if s^propriate financial support 
were av^iilable. The investment of $5,000-$10,000 is enough to tip the 
balance for a significant number of students. This is surely a small invest- 
ment for the teaching services of the top half of our academic talent pool, 
even if those services are for only a few years. 

State and Federal government, business, industry, private founda- 
tions, and concerned individuals must join together with colleges and 
uruversities to provide financial support for the education of outstanding 
prospective teachers. Without sudi support, v/e will not be able signifi- 
cantly to improve the quality of the nation^ teachers. 

The availability of graduate programs for the extended preparation 
is an added incentive to weigh against the expense and time for the 
extended program and teaching salary reality The graduate degree offers 
prestige as well as a substantial increase in pay in most school 3ysten\s. 
Having a graduate degree as part of an extended program is not essential, 
but without it other incentives must exist. 

The enrollment impact of proposed restructuring will be the greatest 
in institutions that draw from the middle and lower half of the college 
student population. If admission to teacher education requires that stu- 
dents represent the top half of the national student talent pool, then many 
of these institutions would be forced out of the teacher education busi- 
ness. Inunediate problems of teacher supply as well as other political 
consequences of this action make such a recommendation impractical. A 
more realistic requirement is that teacher education programs draw stu- 
dents from the top half of their institutional student pools. This will 
significantly reduce the number of poorly qualified teachers prepared. 
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The proposed restructuring would also make teacher education dif- 
ficult in small, private coUeges. They would be particularly vulnerable 
both because a reduction in size of teacher education programs could 
bring programs to a less than efficient size and because those schools are 
usually unable to offer graduate progi-ams. The opportunity to receive a 
master's degree or to work toward one is a nuyor incentive for the student 
in an extended program. 

Institutions with large teacher education programs could also expect 
a m^jor impact on enrollments. This is a predictable result of the post 
baccalaureate requirement and of academic requirements more stringent 
than many schools now have. However, schools already holding high 
standards for admission to teacher education wiU experience less impact 
Dale P. Scannell reports preliminary evidence that the first group if grad- 
uates firom the extended program at the University of Kansas will be about 
the same size as the last class to graduate from that institution's former 
four-year program (Scatmell, 1984, p. 133). 

Promotiiig Teacher Recruitment and Preparation at Our Beat 
Colleges and Universities 

To move to increase the number of good teachers in any substantial way, 
we must not only look at restructuring existing programs but also at the 
redistribution of some of our efforts to the more prestigious institutions. 
These schools need to be encouraged to institute well supported, attrac- 
tive teacher preparation options. Variations of the model developed at the 
University of New Hampshire would be entirely impropriate for some of 
these institutions. 

The smaller institutions in this group mi^ not be able to mount a 
viable teacher preparation option. These schools could offer a program 
of exploratory classroom teaching and connect interested students with 
nearby schools having an extended teacher education program with a 
post-baccalaureate entry Such an option is available at the University of 
New Hampshire. It paraUels the M A.T. program structure of the 1960s 
and 60s and currently serves about 16 students a year. 

Appropriate Support from State and National Agencies 

Restructuring of programs and redistribution of responsibilities can only 
work if supported by state and national educational agencies and teacher 
certification groups. These groups must come to realize that the challenge 
of providing good teachers for the nationis schools requires positive 
recruitment and an emphasis on teacher education program redesign that 
will extract more students with the desired, and indeed necessary quali- 
fications for teat^hing. 
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Certifying and accrediting agencies should ask that institutions pre- 
paring teachers represent accredited colleges and umversities, and that 
they offer good proof of a few basic requirements such as the following: 

1. That they are attracting the msyority of their students from the 
top half of their institution's student population. 

2. That students are selected for teacher preparation programs based, 
in part, on observations of student performance in classrooms, 
and that competent classroom teachers participate in selection 
decisions. 

3. That their students are receiving strong subject matter preparation 
in a msgor field and in areas of proposed teaching responsibility. 

4. That students are receiving a minimum of well structured profes- 
sional course work that can be justified as important and relevant 
to the teacher's role in the classroom and the school Inclusion of 
any required courses should be based on at least three questions. 
Do the courses involve content that is basic to good teaching and 
the teacher's role in the school? Is the content not adequately dealt 
with in other aspects of the program? Is it content that the pre- 
service program can and should supply? 

5. That there are at least 15 weeks of well supervised clinical expe* 
rience to produce a competent beginning teacher, and that good 
classroom teachers are involved in decisions attesting to compe- 
tence. 

6. That at least 80% of program graduates initially take teaching jobs. 

The last criterion is particularly important. It is a test of the desir- 
ability of the product. It is also a measure of the efBciency of use of 
teacher preparation resources. Too often our programs in teacher edu- 
cation have been used as easy routes through college or as insurance 
policies against unemployment in some other field. We cannot justify the 
expense of high quality programs of teacher preparation if our graduates 
do not enter the field of education. 

State and national agencies setting standards for teacher certification 
must stop the proliferation of specific requirements and more strongly 
enforce the basic ingredients for providing good teachers. Institutions not 
making suflBicient effort to provide the basics should be encouraged to do 
so. Institutions not able or willing to provide the basics should not be 
accredited in teacher preparation. Institutions providing the basics should 
be praised for doing so. 

If program restructuring, redistribution of responsibility, and positive 
support by state and federal agencies can be combined with a successful 
national effort to improve the conditions of teaching, then we can meet 
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our challenge of providing enough good teachers for the nation's class- 
rooms. 
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V 



The University of Kansas 
Extended Teacher 
Education Program 



Dale Scaimell 

University qf Maryland 



In the spring of 1981 the School of Education at the University of 
Kansas announced that students matriculating subsequent to that 
date would have to meet the requirements of a new teacher education 
program. The new program would consist of 1G2 hours spread over 
five acactemic years. The announcement also noted that the then-existing 
four-year program would be phased out as the sophomores of 1981 com- 
pleted their programs. The decision to initiate an extended teacher edu- 
cation program culminated several years of planning by faculty in the 
School, faculty from other parts of the University and colleagues from 
school districts in northeast Kansas. 

This cluster will chronicle briefly the histoiy of the School's decision, 
describe the m^jor features of the new program, and report some high- 
lights of the four years of program implementation. In addition, the rela- 
tionship of the new program to statewide reform activities will be noted. 

THE DECISION PROCESS 

During the 1970s the faculty of the School engaged in a self-stuay 
with the msyor goal of developing short and long-range plans for 
the future of the school. In current parlance the activities would be called 
"strategic planning.'' The study focused on three sets of factors: the char- 
acteristics of the faculty of the School, the students, and the institution; 
the emerging literature on teacher education; and the state and national 
trends in education impinging on the School The study was premised on 
the belief that the programs and activities of the School should draw on 
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the strengths and interests of faculty and should respond effectively to 
the state and national needs encompassed by the institutional mission. 
Although decisions affecting a variety of School activities resulted from 
the self-study, this chiqpter will concentrate on the deciaons affecting the 
preservice teacher education program. 

During the period of self-study numerous suggestions were made 
that the School should seriously consider nuuor changes in the preservice 
teacher education program. Although the program compared favorably 
with other traditional programs in the state and nation, there were con- 
cerns about the piecemeal changes made during the 1970s in response to 
state and federal mandates. In addition, there were concerns that a four- 
year model could not accommodate all that prospective teachers needed 
to experience. 

In the fall of 1979, each department in the School selected represen- 
tatives for an ad hoc conunittee charged to develop a concept ps^r 
describing the program that was necessaiy and impropriate for prospec- 
tive teachers. The committee was asked to ignore time constraints and to 
identify the characteristics of a program the institution could take pride 
in offering. The concept paper was adopted by the School in December 
1979 and served as the framework for subsequent development of the 
new program. 

The paper included a rationale for a new teacher education program. 
Among the factors cited are these: 

1. Because of the constant expansion of knowledge and changing 
perceptions by society concerning the role of education, the School 
needed to produce educators with the ability to adi^t to change. 

2. Given the escpanded research on teaching, a teacher education 
program must include a strong research utilization component at 
the undergraduate level 

3. Because of increasing emphasis and need for individualized 
instruction, teachers need training and field experience to prepare 
them to individualize instruction for all students. 

4. \jh^en the myriad recent technological innovations, prospective 
teachers need the ciqpability to use educa^ona; technology to 
improve their instruction and to enhance student learning. 

The paper also included nine goals and 53 related objectives for a 
teacher education program. The goals are listed below: 

1. The professional teacher possesses self-understanding. 

2. The professional teacher has knowledge of human growth, devel- 
opment, and learning and implies this knowledge to teaching chil- 
dren and adolescents. 
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3. The professional teacher is skilled in human relations. 

4. The professional teacher undei stands curriculum planning and is 
skiUed in choosing and adapting instructional strategies to imple- 
ment vaiying curricula. 

5. The professional teacher manages a learning environment effec- 
tively. 

6. The professional teacher evaluates student learning and uses edu- 
cational research methodologies to improve instruction and stu- 
dent learning. 

7. The profes' : jnal teacher understands the scope of the teaching 
profession and the school as a social-political organization. 

8. The professional teacher is a liberally educated person. 

9. The professional teacher has thorough knowledge of the aspects 
of at least one subject matter area that is included in the public 
school curriculum. 

Even though the concept paper avoided any specification of program 
length or number of semester hours, it was clear that the comprehensive 
nature of the objectives would require more coursework and activities 
than the traditional four-year, baccalaureate degree model could accom- 
modate. Recognizing that the development of a program to accomplish 
the goals might be professionally justified but politically naive, the next 
step was what might be called "reality testing.'* For several years the 
School had benefitted from the assistance of an off-campus advisoiy 
committee comprised of superintendents and local teacher organization 
presidents, or their designated representatives, and representatives of the 
state school board association, the state board of education, the state 
department of education, and the state teachers' associatioii. The School 
turned to this committee for advice and counsel. Copies of the concept 
paper were sent to the members and a meeting was held to discuss 
reactions to the program impUed by the pi^r. 

The reactions of the advisoiy committee were supportive and enthu- 
siastic. Superintendents indicated that graduates firom such a program 
would be their first choice when hiring beginning teachers. Several indi- 
cated that they would modify salaiy schedules to provide an appropriate 
point of entry for graduates of the program. Many of the members e^ressed 
interest in working with faculty committees in developing the program. 

Concerns and doubts, questions, and suggestions also were e^ressed. 
For example: 

• Could KU afiford to begin an extended program unilaterally? Wouldn't 
enrollment drop precipitously as students elected to attend a school 
with a four-year program? 
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• Was it fair to ask students to spend more than four years to enter 
a field that is so poorly compensated? 

• Was lU really willing to involve teachers and administrators to the 
extent that the program would require? 

• Was the motive to extend the program really an attempt to bolster 
credit-hour production since enrollments had decreased signifi- 
cantly? 

These and other questions were discussed and, evidently, answered sat- 
isfactorily; the conunittee concluded the meeting by encouraging the 
School to proceed and by volunteering to assist in program development. 

During the spring semester of 1980, five committees worked on sep- 
arate aspects of program development, and during the 1980 summer 
session a conunittee of the five chairpersons of the previous conunittees 
consolidated the separate reports into a comprehensive document pro- 
viding the framework for a five-year program. The report was adopted by 
the School Assembly in July of 1980. 

Work duiing the i980-81 academic year focused on two msgor tasks: 
refining the program content and ensuring support from constituencies 
and controlling authorities. The former involved active participation of 
all groups representee! in earlier planning efforts. The latter was critical 
in many ways, and the pro( ess will be described in some detail. 

In Kansas, institutions under control by the Board of Regents, the 
authority to establish graduation and program requirements traditionally 
has been vested with the faculty offering the program. Even so, a change 
as significant as the one being planned requires support within the Uni- 
versity aiid among various state agencies. 

Great care was taken, from original debates through all planning 
activities, to keep central administration informed about the School's 
plans and decisions. The Chancellor attended one meeting and the Vice 
Chancellor for Academic Affairs attended several meetings of the School's 
advisory committee. The support of off-campus colleagues had a signifi- 
cant influence on the attitudes of centra! administrators. At one meeting, 
after the program outline had been developed, the Vice Chancellor inter- 
rogated the committee rather vigorously to ascertain their level of support 
and conunitment and their assessment of the need for such a dramatic 
change. The information provided and the support indicated by off-cam- 
pus colleagues helped to convert the Vice Chancellor from a neutral 
skeptic to an ardent supporter of the efforts. In discussing future alloca- 
tions, an agreement was reached stating that the School of Education 
would not be penalized if semester credit hour production decreased due 
to a decline in undergraduate enrollment. 
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As noted earlier, the Commissioner of Education or his representative 
attended meetings of the advisory committee when the concept paper 
and progress reports on the program were presented. State Board mem- 
bers also were present. Because of this, the Board and the State Depart- 
ment were knowledgeable about the plans and, in fact, had opportunities 
to influence decisions. Even so, a presentation was made about the plans 
to the entire State Board of Education. The presentation included a 
description of the rationale and the main advantages the program would 
have for preparing highly qualified teachers for Kansas schools. 

In addition to these aspects of informing important constituencies, 
presentations also were made to the state post-secondaiy coordinating 
commission (mostly legislators), the chair of the Senate Education Com- 
mittee, the Kansas Association of Personnel Directors, and the Kaxisas 
Board of Regents, among others. 

During discussions with these groups many opinions were expressed 
about the plans. Some people applauded the efforts and the courage to 
embark on this course of action. Others, including friends of KU, had 
reservations and doubts about what the future impact would be on the 
School. Very few people questioned the need for more comprehensive 
programs, but frequently an observation was made about requiring an 
additional year of study for students who would enter a field characterized 
by low salaries and status. 

A summary of the history of the School's decision and the plarming 
stages would be incomplete without some comments about faculty reac- 
tions throughout the process. In general it could be noted tliat votes by 
the School Assembly were vir laally unanimous in support of recommen- 
dations, particularly at the early stages when the issues were near the 
abstract end of the continuum. The closer the decisions came to being 
specific, causing changes in courses and activities, the greater was the 
opposition to the recommendations. This will be no surprise to those who 
have been involved in the process of program change in higher education. 

A significant core of faculty enthusiastically endorsed the concept of 
an extended program. This group spent long hours in program develop- 
ment and exercised strong leadership within the faculty As planning 
moved into the phase of identifying the specific program requirements 
and the credit hour allocation to courses, faculty disagreements increased: 
"We need more than a three-hour course" or "We favor r'^quiring two 
levels of certification" or "We favor requiring two teaching minors of all 
students" were common p'eas. On these and many other issues, faculty 
votes split. However, negative votes were based on different specific 
issues, and the number of people who opposed the extended program 
concept was relatively small. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF PROGRAM CONTENT 




'he new teacher education program at the University of Kansas was 
designed to accomplish several miuor purposes: 



1. To provide students an opportunity early in their college careers 
to make a well-informed decision about Aether to m^uor in teacher 
education; 

2. To provide strong general education and teaching field areas of 
study; 

3. To provide sqppropriate clinical experiences, including frequent 
activities in K-12 classrooms; 

4. To provide careftil articulation between theoiy and practice; 

5. To provide an opportunity to study theories of pedagogy and 
recent research; and 

6. To provide an opportunity for students to develop teaching styles 
best suited to their own preferences and personality 

These purposes are addressed through the general education, teach- 
ing field, and professional education components of the program. All 
teachers, regardless of subiject or grade level taught, are role models for 
children and youth. Thus, teachers must have a broad general education 
in order to have the competence to relate content from one field to content 
in other disciplines. The general education requirement in the new teacher 
education program is 60 hours distributed across sue m^jor fields: 



English and other language arts 12 hours 

Behavioral sciences, including psychology 6 hours 

Social sciences, with courses from at least three of the four 
areas of histoiy geography, political science, and eco- 
nomics 9 hours 

Arts and humanities 9 hours 

Science and mathematics, to include at least one mathe- 
matics course and two laboratory science courses ... 12 hours 

Physical and mental health 3 hours 

Electives from tl\e six areas above 9 hours 



60 hours 

The second migor component of the teacher education program is 
coursework in the teaching field or fields. The teaching field requirement 
in the new teacher education program is a minimum of 40 hours. Middle 
level and secondaxy students are advised to complete at least one ms^or 
teaching field and one minor. Elementary teachers are encouraged to take 
two minors, but they could elect to take one mi^or instead. Even though 
the requirement specifies a minimum of 40 hours, in actual practice the 
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nuyors vaiy from 36 to 45 hours and minors vary from 23 to 28 hours. A 
review of current records for students in the program indicates that most 
students will take more than the minimum in the teaching field. 

The third nuyor component of the program, pedagogy or professional 
education, includes both generic coursework and subject/level specific 
course^^oric lliis component includes a minimum of 62 hours, with courses 
designed to develop four miyor themes that spiral through the program. 
These themes include a) growth and development, including special atten- 
tion to exceptional chilcfaren; b) assessment, research literacy, and tech- 
nology, the skills required for monitoring student progress, comprehend- 
ing research literature, and evaluating instructional effectiveness; c) inter- 
personal relationships including knowing self as a teacher and 
communication skills for interactions with both children and adults; and 
d) gradual induction into the role of a teacher, which is provided through 
the e3q[>eriential aspects of the program. 

The freshman year includes one course on introduction to teaching. 
The course is team taught by a teacher educator and a member of the 
Counseling Department faculty who has expertise in career planning. The 
miyor focus of the course is on the role of a teacher. The course is designed 
to help students assess their personal interest in assuming the responsi- 
bilities of teachers. In this course, faculty receive a great deal of assistance 
from a cadre of teadiers and administrators in the local schools, and the 
course includes structured observations of different types of classrooms. 

During the sophomore year, two courses in professional education 
are offered: multicultural education and child study techniques. Both 
courses include a series of assignments in the schools. By the end of the 
sophomore year students have a solid basis for deciding whether to 
renudn in teacher education or, on the other hand, to transfer into another 
m^jor field of study 

Although the program design includes five semester hours of profes- 
sional coursework during the freshman and sophomore years, faculty 
work with transfer students at the junior level to plan programs appro- 
priate for the student^ background and experiences. In addition, lower 
division coursework can be made up during the junior year. 

The program has quality control measures at key points in the sequence. 
To be admitted to the junior level, students must have a 2.5 lower-division 
GR\, satisfactoiy scores on the writing and mathematics sections of the 
NTE Pre-Professional Skills Test, and endorsement by faculty members, 
to continue into the fifth year of the program, students must hav^e an 
overall GTA of 2.7. The GE\ requirement may erode enrollment, but the 
standard is consistent with a goal of conducting a high quality program 
with academically competent students. 
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The first four years of the program include a minimum of 126 hours, 
with at least 100 of the hours in coursework related to general education 
and teaching fields. Students will be granted the bachelor^ degree at that 
point in their careers. Even though the program was designed to assist 
students in making well informed career choices early in their college 
careers, the award of a bachelor^s degree at the end of four years provides 
a good opportunity for students to self-select out of teacher education. 
Although few students likely will continue through the fourth year without 
making a commitment to finish the program, some students may learn 
late in the bachelor^ degree program that they do not want to become 
teachers. 

The organization and content of the fifth year have continued to be 
topics of discussion within the School of Education. The originial con- 
ceptualization of the fifth year has been retained, but various alternatives 
have been considered. The organization of the fifth year includes two 
assignments in K-12 classrooms and intervening study in graduate level 
courses. The fomiat Is presented below: 

Fall Semester 

Student Teaching 6 hours, undergraduate credit 

Coursework in profes- 8 hours, graduate credit 
sional topics 

Spring Semester 

Advanced methods. 



Weeks 1-^ 
Weeks 9-16 



Weeks 1-6 



Weeks 7-16 



department 
specific 
department 
elective 
Internship 



2 hours, graduate credit 
4 hours, graduate credit 



9-12 hours, graduate credit can be 
granted at department discre- 
tion if internship is in the same 
sufaject and at the same level 
as student teaching; otherwise 
undergraduate credit will be 
granted. 

The assigiunents for student teaching and internship will be in two 
different scl x)ls in most cases, and faculty encourage students to take 
these assignments in different types of schools. For example, if the first 
assignment Is in an urban setting, faculty recommend that the second be 
taken in a rural setting. If the first is in a wealthy district, faculty encourage 
students to take the second in a less advantaged district In any case, the 
program is designed so that students will work under the supervision of 
two different mentors and gain an understanding of a broader range of 
teaching styles. 

The student teaching assignment includes school openit\g and the 
plaiming that occurs for a semester or year. The internship includes school 
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dosing and the activities associated with planning for the subsequent 
year. The two assignments provide important experiences that traditional 
one-semester assignments lack. 

Faculty members in the School have engaged in debate over the 
nature of credit for the intemshq). Some have argued that the internship 
does not warrant graduate credit, that it is just a student teaching expe- 
rience. Others have argued that the internship will build on expertise 
gained in the £b11 and could be viewed as comparable to practicum in 
Counseling, Administration, School Psychology, Special Education, and 
other fields in v^iich graduate credit routinely is granted. The objectives 
associated with the internship relate to a research component, Appropri- 
ate for one intending to stay in teaching, but some faculty believe that the 
research is too far removed from that normally associated with the mas- 
ter^ degree and thus are opposed to granting graduate credit The policy 
described in the outline above is pertiaps a compromise of the two posi- 
tions. 

Faculty also debated the organization of the fifthyear. One side ai^gued 
for uninterrupted assignments in schools, citing cooperating teacher pref- 
erences and what was described as unreasonable loads if students were 
taking any other courses during student teaching. The other side wanted 
to extend the student teaching assignment by several weeks and to have 
students meet periodically for seminars or courses on topics that would 
tie theoiy and practice more closely together. Although departments have 
some discretion with regard to the organization, generally the former 
position prevailed. 

The coursework in the fifth year includes topics that experience and 
research have shown to be enhanced by formal responsibilities in schools. 
The courses draw on the experiences students have had during student 
teaching and are designed to help students be more effective, both skilled 
and knowledgeable, during the internship. 

At the completion of the program, students will have earned the 
institutional recommendation for certification and will have a minimum 
of 16 hours of graduate credit that will apply toward a master^ degree. 
Students who qualify for early co-enrollment in the graduate school during 
the eighth semester of the program will be even closer to a graduate 
degree. However, the current program is not designed to culminate in a 
master^ degree. 



'he first class of students in the new o^ogram is now in the fifth year. 



Thus, these observations are based on limited experience with the 



OBSERVATIONS FROM FOUR YEARS OF 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 




program. 
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Preliminary studies of the students in the new teacher education 
program suggest that the students are performing better academically 
than did students in the now discontinued four-year program. During the 
1983 fall semester, data were obtained on students in the junior class of 
the new program. With most of the credit of the first two years earned 
from departments in the CoUege of liberal Arts and Sciences or the School 
of Fine Arts, the average GB\ for students in elementary education was 
2.78, for secondary education 2.95, and for music education 2.99. In the 
College of Liberal Arts, at the lower dhosion level, the average grade 
assigned is 2.4 and 2.6 at the freshman and sophomore years, respectively 
Thus, it appears that students in the program are performing quite weU 
in relationdi^ to other students at the lower division level. 

An analysis of ACT scores during the fall of 1983 suggests that the 
students in the program are substantially above the natiorud average and 
that the recent classes have higher average scores than earlier classes. 
Both the GR\ and ACT data support an earlier prediction, that an intel- 
lectually challenging program would attract better students. The number 
of students erux)lled in the undergraduate program is lower than it was 
several years ago. Several factors, however, should be noted. First, enroU- 
ments had been decreasing in the four-year program and no one knows 
whether the trend is continuing or whether the adoption of an extended 
program has had an impact Second, the program was designed specifi- 
cally to f issist students to self-select out of education if they discover that 
teaching would not be a good occupation for them. Thus, although this is 
a smaller seidor class than the School had in 1984, students who have 
remained in the program are committed to teaching, and most likely a 
larger percent of the current senior class will enter teaching after com- 
pletion of the fifth year. This phenomenon has been noted at the University 
of New Hampshire vrhere a five-year program has been in existence for a 
number of years. 

During the 1983-84 academic year all schools and coUeges of edu- 
cation within the state-supported institutions of Kansas underwent review 
by the Board of Regents. Coimltants were hired to review the programs 
and to submit recommendations to the Board. During the fall of 1984 the 
consultants submitted their report. Included in it is a recommendation 
that the new program be evaluated as soon as possible and that the Board, 
upon a favortd>le evaluation, consider extending the program to all other 
state-supported institutions. 



uring recent years several changes have been made in the require- 



ments for iiutial certification in Kansas. In addition, the Board of 
Regent institutions have adopted additional requirements. 



STATEWIDE CHANGES IN STANDARDS 
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In 1981, the Board of Regent institutions agreed to a policy, to become 
effective in the fall of 1983, to require students to have a 2.5 lower-division 
GFd and to earn acceptable scores on basic skill tests covering mathe- 
matics and writing, in order to be admitted to full standing at the junior 
year in a teacher education program. These policies are only for the state- 
supported institutions and do not affect the four-year private schools in 
the state. 

During this same period of time, the State Board rf Education also 
adopted some new policies. The first to be enacted was a requirement 
that students have a 2.5 GR\ to qualify for initial certification. More 
recently the State Board has adopted the National Teachers Exam Core 
Batteiy as a pre-certification test; this policy becomes effective on May 
1, 1986. A contract has been signed for the validation of the test and for 
the purpose of establishing the passing scores. 

The State Board also has adopted a requirement for an internship 
year for beginning teachers. This policy becomes effective in the fall of 
1987. Plai\s for the internship year are not complete at the present time, 
and there is some question about whether the emphasis will be on assis- 
tance for beginning teachers or whether the emphasis will be on evalua- 
tion of the competence of beginning teachers. Most likely the regulations 
will include both elements. 



'he present fifth year class will be the first to complete the new 



X program, in the spring of 1986. The students in that class appear to 
be quite cq)able academically as measured by both ACT and by the 
Urdversity 6R\. The students appear to be committed to teaching and 
knowledgeable about the issues that will affect their professional careers 
as teachers. 

As the School has moved through the various years of implementing 
the new program, faculty have profited firom the experiences. Modifica- 
tions have been made in coursework during the first three years of the 
program. Faculty will continue to monitor the program and make a4just- 
ments as the ev:.dence suggests. A comprehensive evaluation of the pro- 
gram has been established that will be used to guide decisions in the 
future. Most faculty members who work in the program are convinced 
that the students who will finish the program in 1986 will be highly 
competent professionals, prepared for their first autonomous assigrunent, 
and capable of continuing their own professional development. 
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Teacher Education 
Reform in Tennessee 



Robert L Saunders 

Memphis State University 



Americans have alwi^ held high expectations for their schools. 
Periodically, the expectations elevate so quickly and so dramat- 
ically that schools experience serious credibility problems; indeed, 
in such periods schools are often branded as failures. 
Such a condition was developing in 1983 when the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education published A Nation at Risk. Quickly 
foUowing were about two dozen other reports having similar thrusts and 
producing similar findings and recommendations. Thus, within a relatively 
short period of time, about two years, the groundwork was laid for manj' 
governmental and regulatoiy agencies to demand m^jor changes in Amer- 
ican schools. 

The current reform efforts are distinguished from previous ones in 
the comprehensiveness of their concerns, their intensity, and the fact that 
for the first time in history the primary action arena is not in Washington, 
but rather in the various states. 

No state has been more heavily involved than Tennessee in the debate 
about the shortcomings of schools and what is needed to improve them. 
Intensive debate took place within the state inunediately prior to March 
1984, when Governor Lamar Alexander signed into law the Comprehen- 
sive Education Reform Act of 1934 and the Education Governance Reform 
Act (Public Ch£q;)ter 6 of the First Extraordinary Session of 1984) that 
established a new state board of education ^th a significantly different 
composition, role, and flmction. 

The Comprehenshre Education Reform Act (CERA) dramatically 
accelerated and elevated the Staters efforts to improve schools and teacher 
education programs. Actually, CERA was a foUow-up of Governor Lamar 
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Alexander's Better Schools Program presented to the legislature a year 
earlier (1983). Only one of the ten provisions in the Better Schools Pro- 
gram (transferring control of post*secondaiy vocational education pro- 
grams from the State Board of Education to the State Board of Regents 
of the State University and Community College System of Tennessee) was 
enacted by the 1983 legislature. The other nine provisions, including the 
centerpiece of the program, the Master Teacher Program, were carried 
over for a year and assigned by the legislature to a Select Committee on 
Education for study, fact fincUng, and debate. The Select Committee^ 
findings and reconunendations formed the basis for the proposed CERA 
and was the migor item in the Extraordinary Session of the 1984 General 
Assembly called by the Governor on January 4, 1984. The final version 
incorporated the remaining nine of the Govemorls earlier ten recommen- 
dations. 

This paper is divided into three parts: (a) a summary of actions taken 
between 1975 and 1980; (b) a discussion of action taken during the years 
of 1981 and 1982, just prior to the passage of CERA; and, (c) a description 
of provisions in CERA that dealt directly with teacher education and those 
provisions of the Act that have implications for teacher education, both 
preservice and inservice. 



'or about a quarter of a century, 1953 to 1975, the state of Tennessee 



X relied on its version of the approved program concept to monitor 
and control teacher education. Although the processes by which programs 
were monitored and evaluated changed firom time to time, and content 
requirements for various certificates changed through the years, such 
changes were rather minor in nature and essentially were initiated and 
reconunended by the professional community. Beginning in 1975, how- 
ever, eight years before the Natim at Risk report, change initiatives 
shifted firom professional education groups to the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the General Assembly 

Migoi change initiatives and their sources during this period in Ten- 
nessee were: 

1. In 1975, the State Board of Education iixled that effective July 1, 
1980, all graduates of teacher education programs must have com- 
pleted a course (or equivalent experience) dealing with the char- 
acteristics of handiciqpped students. The genesis of the decision 
was two-fold: similnr requirements had been passed in neighboring 
states, and Tennessee was experiencing litigation with a move- 
ment that was later to become a national policy in the form of PL 
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94-142— The Education of All Handici4)ped Students Act. Teacher 
education programs in Tennessee experienced little difficulty in 
adjusting to the lew requiren mt 
2. In 1978, the State Board of Education, without advance notice, 
mandated that students could be admitted to teacher education 
programs only if th^ made satisfactory scores on a standardized 
test of basic skills acceptable to the Board. Subsequently, the 
California Achievement Test, Level 19, was recommended by the 
Commissioner of Education and sqpproved by the Board. Required 
areas were reading comprehension, language mechanics and 
expression, and matheinatics computation. Minimxim scores were 
set by the Board at or above the 50th percentile based on national 
norms for grades 9.3-9.5. 

Reaction to this directive was immediate, mixed, and, at times, 
heated. The public was delighted with the directive. Some people 
asked about teachers already on the job. Several institutional 
officials contended that admission requirements for preparation 
programs were institutional prerogatives. The Board coimtered 
that its power to approve or dis^prove preparation programs 
included admission matters. The Board's viewpoint prevailed. The 
Tennessee Council of Education Deans supported the elevated 
admission requirements but opposed the particular test adopted. 
The deans predicted, accurately as it turned out, that the decision 
would boomerang and that the public would express disms^ at 
"ninth-grade level" requirements for college sophomores prepar- 
ing to become teachers. 

To the surprise of some and the discomfort of many, the mandated 
tests did prevent some Tennessee students from preparing to be 
teachers, at least in Tennessee institutions. Some students report- 
edly went across the state line for their preparation and then came 
back to teach in Tennessee. Others were merely delayed and later 
met the minimum scores upon retesting. To no onels suxprise, 
institutions with significant concentrations of minority and low- 
income students showed higher rates of failures on the tests. 

In the spring of 1979, the State Board of Education reevaluated 
the CAT-Basic Skills Test requirement with expressed intentions 
to significantly increase the minimmn scores required for admis- 
sion to any approved teadier education program in the state. That 
the state was continuing the certification of teachers prepared out- 
of-state was being ignored, as was the previously raised question 
regarding an effort to validate the competency of teachers already 
on the job. 
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The CouncU of Education Deans did not expose the Boards deci- 
sion per se, but pointed out to the Board that the matter was 
perhsqps more complex than they seemed to think and that the 
decision would have great impact on minority and disadvantaged 
students, on institutions already experiencing decreased enroll- 
ments, and on several other aspects of education. The State Board 
asked the deans to prepare a position paper on the matter 
The plan prepared by the deans was approved by the Board on 
November 9, 1979, and called for (a) increasing cut-off scores over 
a three-year period to twelfth-grade norms at the 75th percentile 
level, (b) allowing institutions to substitute an ACT composite 
score of 17 for the required CAT scores, and (c) formulating a 
clearly-stated procedure for retesting, including a requirement of 
remedial efforts between testing periods. 

3. In 1978, the Board of Education became interested in competency- 
based education. A group of deans, professors, principals, and 
classroom teachers were asked to identify competencies needed 
by elementaxy school teachers. The Board adopted the groups 
report, thus requiring institutions to revise their curricula in ele- 
mentaiy education to ensure the attainment of the specified com- 
petencies by students preparing to teach in the elementary grades. 

4. In 1979, the Board passed, again without advanced notice, a 
requirement that all iqpplicants for teacher certification take the 
National Teacher Examinations (Commons) and fiimish the Board 
with a report of scores attained. Cut-off scores were not set at the 
time, pending the accumulation of sufficient normative data. Cut- 
off scores were not set until shortly afl^r the passage of CERA in 
1984. Scores were also required on area tests currently available 
for the various sutyect fields in "wtich the teacher i^plicant requested 
certification. Again it became iqpparent that the Board had not ftiUy 
anticipated the complexity or the consequences of its decision. 
For example, at that time Tennessee offered certificate endorse- 
ments in about 30 areas for which the NTE had no specialized 
tests. Implementation of this requirement has been postponed. 

5. In its 1981 session, the Tennessee legislature got into the business 
of teacher education. Seemingly unaware of the Boardls 1979 deci- 
sion requiring NTE scores as a condition of certification, the leg- 
islature passed a bill requiring the State Board of Education to 
establish procedures adequate to ensure that aU graduates of teacher 
education present ""satisfactoiy scores'" on standardized tests which 
"assure" competency in basic skills and in the area(s) of education 
they plan to teach. Details were to be woiked out by the Board. 
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Little action on the matter took plac^ until the Comprehensive 
Education Reform Act of 1984. 
6. In 1982 the legislature got fiirther involved in teacher education. 
This time the involvement was over a State Board ruling that 
permitted a local school board member to count three years of 
experience on the board as three years of teaching experience, 
thus becoming eligible to run for office of superintendent A bill 
was passed that made the determination of requirements for super- 
intendents' certificate alegislature i»erogative. The biU also reduced 
requirements from a sixth-year level (two years of graduate study) 
back to the fifth-year level (the master^ degree). Five years of 
hard work by several professional groups that forced the Board 
to elevate the requirements to two years of graduate study were 
wiped out by this legislative action. 
In summaiy during the period 1975-80, the State Board of Education 
became relatively active in generating new requirements and in develop- 
ing monitoring strategies that it believed would improve the competency 
of teachers entering the profession. Similarly, toward the end of this period 
the General Assembly became relatively acth^ in teacher education. The 
actions by both agencies were aimed in the right direction and perh^)s 
would have been unnecessary if the State Department of Education and 
teacher preparation institutions had pushed harder and more successfully 
for increased admission and program requirements. 

IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS, 1981-1982 

In a two-year period just prior to Governor Alexander^ 1983 announce- 
ment of the Better Schools Program, there were three significant devel- 
opments. First, the Governor publicly embraced a project that had been 
initiated 1^ the State Department of Education, entitled "Back to Basics." 
He visited many school qrstems to promote the program and used the 
project^ objectives as a theme for several addresses. In response to 
negative reactions from teachers, who contended that they had never 
gotten away from the basics, the title of the projectis name was changed 
to "Basics First" Within a few weeks the title was extended to include 
the words "Computer Skills Next" 

The Governor^ use of this extended slogan signaUed his entry into 
the arena of educational reform. His promotional efforts become highly 
visible. Schools and colleges of education were quickly brought into the 
project, following a strongly worded plea by the Governor to both public 
higher education governing boards. Schools of education were asked to 
assist area schools in organizing and conducting inservice educational 
programs designed to achieve the objectives of the project Over 100 
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teacher educators throughout the state quickly became involved in the 
movement 

Second, concerns about the quality of teacher education in the State 
began to surface. In March 1982, the State Board of Regents (SBR) estab- 
lished a Task Force on the Improvement of Quality in Teacher Education. 
The mqor areas of concern cited in the establishment of the Task Force 
were three dimensional. 

1. The categories of knowledge, skiUs, and sqppreciations that pri- 
maiy and secondary school students should possess at the com- 
pletion of their studies. 

2. Die relationsh^ between current and prqjected sijq[)ply and demand 
for teachers. 

3. The requirements and procedures for preparing and credentialing 
teachers. 

The membership of the Task Force consisted of two representatives 
from each of the SBR unhrersities (one from the education faculty and 
one fix>m the liberal arts faculty), a liaison representative of a community 
college, and one r^resentative firom the staff of the State Board of 
Regents. 

The Task Force studied three components of teacher education pro- 
grams, then set forth recommendations in each of the areas, namely: 

1. the curriculum of teacher education programs; 

2. the field (laboratory/clinical) experiences in which teacher edu- 
cation students should engage; and 

3. the teacher education program requirements for admission, matri- 
culation, and graduation. 

The Task Force identified four sets of conditions that it believed to 
be inextricably related to teacher education and that would be powerful 
determinants as to whether or not improvements would be made in 
teacher education programs in the state. The four sets of conditions were: 

1. the quality of prq;)aration of high school graduates electing to 
prepare for teaching careers; 

2. teach^ certification policies, procedures, and requirements at both 
the preservice and inservlce levels; 

3. the level of conunitment to and the adequacy of provisions made 
for funding, cooperative planning, research and development in 
teacher education (including the ^propriate involvement of key 
groups and agencies such as local systenus; the State Department 
of Education; higher education governing boards and regulators/ 
coordinating agencies; and the departments, colleges, and schools 
of education); and 
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4. the adequacy of salaiy and benefit policies and procedures for 
attracting to teacher education programs, and subsequently to the 
teaching profession, higher percentages of students who have the 
personal and academic c^[>acity for being trained to become effec- 
tive teachers. 

The Task Force concluded, among other things, that the quality of 
instruction offered in Tennessee schools would be in^roved only by 
inq>roving all factors that impact on the instructional program, the ade- 
quacy of teacher preparation programs being a m^jor one, but only one. 

Shortly after the SBR Task Force was underway, the Board of Trust- 
ees of the Unbwaity of Tennessee System activated a task force with a 
similar composition and set of objectives. The two studies were coordi- 
nated at the systems level and reported similar findings and needs. Find- 
ings and recommendations firom the two studies were subsequently con- 
sidered by the two systems, the Dhision of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification of the State Department of Education and the Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission. 

TWrd, during the first few years of the 1980s, serious, ulough^pro- 
voking situations were emerging that caused leaders in government and 
education to ponder about the ftiture of education. An economic recession 
with accompanying unenq)loyment, the decline in certaji areas of heavy 
industry, and the emergence of high technology industries were conditions 
that received attention The d^cressing cost of computerized information 
processing and the increasing reliance by goverrunent and business on 
data treatment,storage, and nqpid retrieval were also m:]^tters receiving 
attention. 

Govenunental, business, and educational leaders were mindfkil also 
that in Tennessee the largest expenditure of public ftmds (472 percent in 
1980-81) was being appropriated to public education. The population of 
the state had increased ^[>proxtmatety 11 percent during the last decade 
and there were projections that the corresponding public education 
enrollments would begin to increase during th 3 latter portion of the 1980s. 
Thus, even with a sli^tly reduced inflation rate, the cost of public edu- 
cation was projected to increase significantly. 

Public confidence in government and education q)peared to be low, 
aggravated by atten^ts in several states to place a ceiling «^n taxation. To 
add to the dilemma, the role of the federal go\ emment was decliiUng 
sharply, with the result that more ftmding pressures were being directed 
to the state. State governors and legislators were feeling these pressures 
and were emergirig as more dominant forces in determiiiing the future of 
public education than they had been in the past Very significantly, the 
push for increased ftmding firom the state was being countered with the 
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proposition that before additional taxes were imposed, the4e must be 
assurances that thqr would result in better schools. A statewide survey 
revealed the publkls perception of public education. Results were: fair 
(425 percent), good (32.2 percent), poor (19.8 percent), excellent (less 
than one percent), and no opinion (4.8 percent). 

It was with this set of conditions and perceptions in mind that in May 
1981, the Tennessee General Assembly passed Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 46, a piece of enabling legislation for the Tennessee Comprehensive 
Education Study. This was a timely move for reasons cited above and 
inasmuch as 25 years had el^>sed since the last comprehensive study of 
public education in Tennessee. 

A rq[>ort of the study was made in December 1982 (Task Force for 
Review of Public Education). It contained a long list of recommendations 
categorized according to four nuuor areas of concern: Goals, Governance, 
Quality, and Fund Distribution. AU segments of public education were 
included in the study and thus in the recommendations. 

The recommendations designed to improve the quality of education 
in Tennessee included a separate section on teacher preparation. Essen- 
tially, the recommendations called for (a) increased admission and grad- 
uation requirements; (b) increased use of field-based classroom experi- 
ences; (c) establishment of on-going evaluations by the respective gov- 
erning boards of existing preparation programs and means for assessing 
the need for and the quality and productivity of all teacher preparation 
programs and specialties, eliminating unnecessary duplication; (d) tiie 
issuance of temporary endorsements to teachers in such fields as math 
and science, with iTpecified refresher course to be taken within the year, 
(e) establishment of the rank of **lead teacher" for individuals who would 
act as mentor for new and studer^ teachers; (f) provision for lead teachers, 
with assistance of teacher educ jrs, to pro^dde inservice education pro- 
grams to enhance the skills of current teachers; and (g) the certification 
of new teachers only after competency was demonstrated during a year^ 
internship with a lead teacher. 

As will be seen later, these recommendations were veiy similar in 
wording and intent to several provisions in Governor Alexander's Better 
Schools Program. 



n January 29, 1983, Governor Lamar Alexander addressed the Ten- 



\^ nessee Press Association in a live, statewide telecast described by 
him as •'the most important statement of my eight years as Governor." 
The speech was devoted entirely to a description of a Better Schools 
Program, a 10-point program that he presented forthwith to the General 
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Assembly scheduled to reconvene a few weeks later. The ten points 
included in the Better Schools Program were: 

1. Basic Skills First* A teacher-designed new elementary curric- 
ulum already in 1 1,366 classrooms tlu-oughout thie state and con- 
sisting of 1,300 skills in reading and math, 680 of which mmt be 
learned. By 1990, every child except those severely handiciqpped 
would be required to pass the Basic Skills First eighth-grade 
competency test before entering the ninth grade. 

2. Computer Skills Next Require that every child will know basic 
computer skills before the ninth grade. 

3. Kindergarten for Every Child. Require that every child must 
start school at the kindergarten level, even if the child does not 
start school until the age of six. 

4. More High School Math and Science. Double the existing 
requirement of one credit of senior high school math and one of 
science and provide fUnds for the extra teachers. 

5. Special Residential Summer Schools for Gifted Juniors and 
Seniors. Reward academic excellence, not just athletic excel- 
lence. 

6. Redefinition of the High School Vocational Education Cor- 
ricolom. Tie vocational training more dosely to the jobs of the 
1980s amd provide more adequate equipment 

7. Classroom Discipline. Provide alternative schools for students 
who disrupt classrooms and create a state-paid liability insurance 
program for teachers and all other school personnel. 

8. Adult Job Skill Training (Post-Secondary Level Voca- 
tional — Technical Education) under the Board of Regents. 
Provide for overall management o^ the statels 40 community 
colleges, technical institutes, and area vocational schools. Most 
citizens over 21 will be going back to school at some point to 
brush up on basic skiUs, learn computer skills, and acquire new 
job skills. 

9. Centers of Excellence in Universities. Enhance financing for 
first-rate programs and provide better overall support for good 
teaching and research. In the 1980s, good universities wiU spin 
off the ideas that spin off new jobs. 

10. The Master Teacher Program and Master Principal Pro- 
gram. Develop an incentive pay system that will make teaching 
a fully professional career, draw the best young people into teach- 
ing, keep the best teachers and diaUenge them to do even better, 
and inspire excellence in Tennessee classrooms by rewarding 
the excellence of its teachers. 
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11. Music in the Early Grades. Maintain Tennessee!s musical her- 
itage in the schools. With budgets so tight, this could not be made 
atoptenpri ity, but a small state base of support will be provided 
and additional money will be raised. 

T ie proposed Better Schools Program was one of the best kept 
secrets in modem Tennessee political histoiy Educational and political 
leaders alike were caught by surprise, a factor that may have contributed 
to the program^s difficulty in the General Assembly Coming only one 
month aftor the Report of the Comprehenshre Education Study, the pro- 
posed Better Schools Program bore strong similarity to the recommen- 
dations of the study 

Reaction to the Better Schools Program was immediate and mixed. 
There was positive support for the program overall, especially from b^osi- 
ness leaders. Several educational leaders applauded the proposal as being 
bold, fresh, imaginative, and unique in regard to the proposed incentive 
teacher pay plan on a statewide basis. The Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation (TEA) supported several of the ten points, were neutral on a few, 
but objected strenuously tj the master teacher and master principal 
conq>onent In fact, TEA got legislative sponsorship for a bill of its own 
(The Professional Educator Certification Act of 1983). Ihe prepared bill 
was not enacted into law. 

The legislation written to enact into law the Better Schools Program 
was sponsored on a bi-partisan basis and assigned to the Senate Education 
Committee. Intense debate ensued, both in the Committee and throughout 
the state, centering primarily around the Master Teacher-Master Principal 
Program. 

OiUy one of the ten parts of the proposed program was enacted into 
law by the 1983 General Assembly; namely, the act that dealt with trans- 
ferring governance of the state technical institutes and the statewide 
system of area vocational-technical schools from the State Board of >bca- 
tional-Technical Education to the State Board of Regents. The Senate 
Education Committee, by 9 5 to 4 vote, postponed action on the remaining 
nine parts until the 1984 session of the General Assembly A Hou& 3enate 
Joint Committee was appointed to study the postponed programs, the 
recommendations from the Teimessee Comprehensive Education Study, 
and other related matters, and to propose legislation aroung these matters 
for coiusideration by the 1984 General Assembly An Interim Certification 
Commission was established by the Governor (The Appropriations Act 
of 1983) and charged with the identification of evaluation criteria along 
with poUcies and procedures necessaiy for making the Master Teacher- 
Master Principal Program operational if approved by the General Assem- 
bly. 
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Another suiprise was to come later. Expectations were that the Better 
Schools legislation would receive top billing in the regular session of the 
1984 General Assembly, scheduled to convene in February 1984. To the 
surprise of many, on January 4 1984, the Governor issued a call for the 
General Assembly to convene in Extraordinary Session on January 10, 
fcr the sole purpose of considering the recommendations emanating from 
the Select Joint Committee on Education. The Joint Committee!s numer- 
ous recommendations had as their centerpiece a career ladder program 
for teachers and administrators; in fact, for all certificated professioiud 
personnel in grades K-12, except superintendents. In actuality, the pro- 
posed career ladder program was a revised and somewhat less contro- 
versial version of the Master Teacher-Master Principal Program proposed 
a year earlier by the Governor. 

This session of the legislature resulted in two landmark enactments: 
The Comprehensive Education Reform Act (CERA) of 1984 and an Edu- 
cation Govemar^e Reform Act that changed the composition, role, and 
function of the Tennessee State Board of Education. Eleven of the 105 
sections of the CERA dealt specifically with teacher education, while 
many of the remaiiring 94 sections posed clear and significant implicatiorvs 
for teacher education at both the preservice and inservice level. 

The miyor provisions of the two acts are explicated and described 
briefly in the following pages. 

The new legislation iqppropriated more than one billion dollars to 
public education during the next three years, with $401 million allocated 
for 1984-86. The heart of the reform package, the career ladder program 
for teacher* jnd administrators, gave Teimessee the luttionls &st com- 
prehei\sive, statewide career incentive pay system for K-12 school per- 
sonnel. The new career ladder program had several key features: 

• A five-step career ladder — from entry level probationary teacher to 
Career Level m — with corTeqx)nding pay supplements ranging firom 
$1,000 to $7,000 armually over and above the personis regular salary 

• Advance**>ent up the career ladder tied to rigorous evaluations at 
both the local level (for probatioiuuy, apprentice, and Level I teacher) 
and at the state level (for Career Levels n and m). 

• A •'probationary" entry year for new teachers prior to regular state 
certification followed by three years as apprentice teacher, thus 
ghing local school authmties four years to evaluate teachers before 
making tenure decisions. 

• A pay supplement for apprentice-level teachers (%ars 2-4) designed 
to serve as an incentive for highly qualified young people to entice 
them to enter and remain in teaching. 

Ill 
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• The establishment of a new statewide certification commission 
(and three subordinate regional commissions) composed of rep- 
resentatives from all segments of the education profession along 
with lay persons. The ccinmission is charged with developing eval- 
uation criteria, procedures, and policies for operating the career 
ladder ^rstem. 

• A stronger and more clearly specified role for local school leaders 
in the process of evaluating of teachers and recommending them 
for certification. 

The reform legislation included several provisions in addition to the 
career ladder program. Several of the more significant provisions are 
listed below: 

• Increased standards for teacher tn;ining (identified and elaborated 
in a later section). 

• En^loyment of teacher aides in the lower grades at a cost of $6.6 
million in 1984-85. 

• A 10% increase in across-the-board salary for teachers (apart from 
and in addition to the $60 million career ladder program). 

• A restructured State Board of Education designed to assure lay 
governance of public education (Education Governance Reform 
Act). 

• Extension of the school year by five additional days for classroom 
instruction. 

• A scholarship/loan forgh^ness program for persons planning careers 
as teachers of science and math. 

• $9 million for the Computer Skills Next program to purchase com- 
puters for local schools and to help students learn to use them 
b^ore they enter high school. 

• $126 million for first-grade readiness (making kindergarten pro- 
grams available to aU pre-schoolers). 

• $3.6 million to employ more math and science teachers. 

• $1.4 million in new fUnding for programs for gifted students, music 
and art in the early grades, and more math and science laboratoiy 
equipment. 

• $8.6 million for new equipment for the vocational education pro- 
gram. 

• $126 million for alternative schools to promote classroom disci- 
pline. 
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• $10 million for Centers of Excellence in state supported universi- 



• Increased ^appropriations for instructional supplies, textbooks, 
transportation, basic maintenance and operation, books for regional 
libraries. 

• Establishment of a Principal-Administrator Academy to conduct a 
wide array of educational and training programs for school leaders. 
A program of the State Department of Education, training to be 
held in various sites throughout the state. 

• Stronger and clearer directives concerning inservice education, 
including the specification of five (5) days (within the 200-day 
school year) for this purpose, with the requirement that locally 
developed plans must (a) link staff development activities to the 
Career Ladder Program, (b) be i^)proved by the State Department 
of Education according to state guidelines, and (c) place top priority 
on the needs of beginning teachers (probationaiy and i^prentice). 

An interesting feature of the CERA was the setting forth of numerous 
goals for education with the stated expectation that the goals would be 
attained within five years after passage of the Act The goals are compre- 
hensive in nature and apply to most aspects of public education, K— 12 
and post-secondary Several of the goals pertain to teacher education and 
teacher placement and assignment. Stated below in simmiarized forms 
are the goals set forth by the Act, including those directly pertaining to 
teacher education. 

1 . Each institution of higher learning shall establish, annually, mea- 
surable benchmarks as well as a list of specific achievements to 
be realized by the end of the fifth year and present them to a 
special committee of the General Assembly created by the Act 
Where possible, these benchmarks and goals must have the com- 
plete agreement of the State Board of Regents, the University of 
Tennessee Board of Trustees, and the Higher Education Com- 
mission for the various campuses of higher education in the state 
of Tennessee. 

2. Attainment of the following four sub-goals within five years after 
passage of the Act (a) A 20% decrease in the percentage of 
students who enter but do not graduate from high school; (b) An 
improvement in performance, shown by a 10% decrease in the 
percent of students failing the state proficiency test, in each 
<«ubject at the 9th and 12th grades; (c) A relative increase in test 
scores of students who take the SAT or ACT vests, with such 
increases expected to enable Tennessee students to rank higher 
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than the national average in each and every subject area or 
categoiy; and (d) A 15% increase in the number of students 
mastering each skill in reading and mathematics as measured on 
the Basic Skills criterion-referenced tests in grades 3, 6, and 8. 

3. Within five years after passage of the Act, the instructional pro- 
gram shall have been upgraded to provide measurable improve- 
ment in the subjects of Chs^ter n 'The Basic Academic Com- 
petencies " Chapter HI "Computer Competency: An Emerging 
Need " and Chapter IV "The Basic Academic Subjects" (all as set 
out in Academic Prepamtionfor College: What Students Need to 
Know and be Able to Do, published by the College Board, 888 
Seventh Avenue, New York, New York, 10106, 1983). 

4. An increase in the percentage of students who enter four-year 
university degree programs and who subsequently earn bacca- 
laureate degrees. 

5. An increase in the scores of public entiy-level students on the 
composite tests of ACT and SAT 

6. An improvement in standardized examination scores of gradu- 
ating seniors at public universities. 

7. An increase in the number of students from public universities 
who pass aU parts of professional licensing examinations on the 
first attenq>t in fields for vAdch a licensure examination is required. 

8. An improvement in test scores of students entering graduate 
schools within public universities as measured by such national 
examinations as the GRE. 

9. An increase in the measured knowledge of graduates of public 
university graduate and professional programs. 

10. An improvement in the library holdings of the public technical 
institutes, community colleges, and universities. 

11. For those universities whose defined role includes research, an 
improvement in the ranking of the public universities' research 
activities as measured by additional external grants and ^fts 
received for sponsored research, (with the recognition, of course, 
that changes in federal research policies are beyond the control 
of individual institutions or the state of Tennessee.) 

12. An improvement in the support given to public imiversities' pub- 
lic service programs as measured by additional external fUnds 
received for such activities. 

13. An improvement in the job placement rate by specific vocational 
fields studied for all vocational graduates of area vocational schools, 
technical institutes, and community colle;;es. 

14. An improvement in the correlation of specific vocational fields 
of study offered by area vocational schools, technical institutes, 
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and conununity colleges with the specific vocational needs of 
each service area of the state, as determined by projections of 
the State Departments of Planning, Employment Security, Eco- 
nomic and Community Development 

15, The implementation by public universities of policies that ensure 
that no credit toward graduation will be offered for courses that 
provide remediation for high school deficiencies. 

16. A reduction in those courses now offered for degree credit by 
public technical institutes and community colleges that serve as 
remediation for high school deficiencies. 

As stated earlier, 1 1 of the 105 sections of CERA pertained to teacher 
education and several of the goals set forth in the Act pertained to teacher 
preparation, retention, and placement. Provisions of the Act that dealt 
directly with teacher education are summarized below: 

1. While acknowledging the intaition to maintain a balance between 
the academic freedom of higher education and the need to re^nd 
to the public's expectation of quality in the state's teacher training 
programs, and not wishing to impose restrictions on the philos- 
ophy or course selection in such programs, the le^slature reserved 
the authority to require of each preparation program reasonable 
admission and graduation requirements as set forth in the CERA. 

2. Students entering teacher training programs at state institutions 
shall continue to be required to submit a satisfactory score on 
the California Achievement Test or the Pre-Professional Skills 
Tests. Beginning with the 1985-86 academic year, a candidate 
shall also be required to achieve a pa5ising score on a standardized 
test of written composition. These tests shall be secure and shall 
be developed or acquired by the State Department of Education, 
validated, and admiiUstered by the Department at each institution 
or made available through the regular administration offered by 
a national testing organization.* 

3. In order to assure the public that every new teacher has been 
adequately trained, teaching certificates shall be issued only to 
those students who are graduates from a Termessee institution 
certified by the State Department of Education or from an out- 
of-state institution certified by the state in which it is located. If 
the state in which an institution is located does not certify its 
institutions, the State Department of Education may grant certif- 
icates consistent with standards applicable to Tennessee insti- 
tutions. 

4. Teacher education students shall spend a significant portion of 
three academic quarters involved in classroom observation and 
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teaching, such observation beginnmg in the sophomore year. 
Each student shall be assigned to a tenured teacher for gui J je, 
evaluation, and instruction. 

5. As soon as cqppropriate validation and standard-setting studies 
have been completed and the minimum qualifying score by which 
prospective teachers entering the teaching profession (after July 
1, 1984) may enter the new certification system has been adopted 
for each test and announced by the State Certification Conunis- 
sion, all students receiving certification must have passed both 
(a) a core test that measures basic communication skills, general 
knowledge, and professional knowledge and (b) a standardized 
or criterion-referenced test for the desired area of endorsement. 
These tests shall be developed or acquired by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, validated and administered by the department 
at each institution or made available through the regular admin- 
istratiai offered by a natioa^i testing orgaiuzation. These tests 
shall be secure and shall be in lieu of the test prescribed earlier 
by the legislature (the old form of the NTE), 

6. Graduates of teacher education programs who achieve a passing 
score on the state teachers' examination are eligible to be awarded 
a certificate by the State Board of Education as probationaiy 
teachers and may apply for employment in the school system of 
their choice. Once a passing score has been achieved and the 
student has received a certificate as a probationaiy teacher, the 
same test shall not be required for advancement from one career 
level to another. 

7. Prior to the issuance of certification as an apprentice teacher, 
each probationaiy teacher must teach for a school year under 
the supervision of two tenured teachers assigned by the principal. 
If possible, at least one of the two tenured teachers shall teach 
in the probationary teacherls area of specialization. At the end of 
the school year, the candidate^ evaluations will be sent to the 
local board of education, which wlU submit to the State Certifi- 
cation Commissioi a reconunendation for issuance or denial of 
(continuing) certification. In making their decision, the State 
Certification Commission and the State Board of Education must 
consider the recommendation of the local board of education. 
The State CerHflcation Conunission and the State Board of Edu- 
cation shall be notified by the superintendent of schools of any 
out-of-school business, and any blood or marriage relationship 
between the probationaiy teacher and any employee of the local 
school system. 
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8. Beginning in 1986, the State Board of Education shall annually 
review the scores on the state teachers examination from each 
public and private teacher training institution. Any institution 
that has 30% or more of its students fail the examination for the 
previous year shall be so informed and placed on temporaiy 
probation. Any institution that has 30% or more of its student fail 
in two consecutive years shall have its state certification (an>roved 
program status) revoked by the State Board of Education. An 
institution may regain its certification when 70% of those students 
taking the examination in an academic year achieve a passing 
score. 

9. Course requirements for subject area endorsements that certified 
teachers wish to acquire shall be based upon the same require- 
ments as the initial endorsements. At the discretion of the State 
Certification Commission, credit shall be allowed for appropriate 
course work taken for initial certificatioa These course require- 
ments shall be from upper dhision courses, or above, and from 
four-year institutions. 

10. Beginning in the 1986-^7 academic year, all courses taken toward 
meeting the requirements for a teacher endorsement shall be 
selected from those courses required for an academic m^jor in 
the various fields of the arts and sciences (or from colleges of 
business or engineering, if i^plicabl^)* 1^ requirement shall not 
apply to standard methods courses or other courses designed 
especially for training elementary teachers. 

1 1. All ftiU-time college of education faculty members, including deans, 
are required to further their professional development through 
direct personal invohrement in the publk schools on a periodic 
basis. Such involvement shall take the form of inservice training 
activities for public school teachers, observation and evaluation 
of student teachers, or classroom instruction in a public school. 

As indicated earlier, the several goals set forth in CERA covered 
teacher education as well as K-12 matters. Two of the goals that dealt 
with teacher education are as follows: 

1. The State Board of Education, the Teiu^essee Higher Education 
Commission, the State Board of Regents, and the Uiuversity of 
Tennessee Board of Trustees shaU designate subcommittees to 
meet jointly (at least aimually) for structured meetings to coor- 
diiutte policy on matters of mutual interest about teacher educa- 
tion matters. An appropriate representatwe body of the iqpproved 
private coUeges and uiuversities training teachers in Tennessee 
shall be invited to participate. 
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2. Within two years after the effective date of this Act, the State 
Board of Education, in cooperation with the State Certification 
Conunission and the Tennessee Higher Education Conunission, 
shall cause a study or studies to be made of the following matters: 
(e) the sufficiency of existing teacher training programs and com- 
ponents with a view toward successfid integration of liberal arts 
courses, teaching level specialities, and a professional curriculum; 
(b) the preparation, training, and experience of higher education 
faculty engaged in teacher training programs with a view toward 
determining sq[)propriate criteria and persoimel standards and the 
sufficiency of those standards; and (c) the adoption of a student 
teaching practicum to offer direct, substantial, quality partic^a- 
tion in teaching at the elementary and secondary teachii\g level 
over an extended period of time and under the supervision of 
college and elementaiy or secondary based persoimeL When com- 
pleted, these studies and any sq[)propriate recommendations shall 
be filed with the sq[)propriate Senate and House standing conunit- 
tees. 



Kecent reforms made in Tennessee education can be usefully grouped 
into three time frames: (a) those that occurred during the period 
1975-1980; (b) those that occurred in 1981-1982; and (c) those that were 
attempted in 1983 but were achieved in 1984, in the Comprehensive 
Education Reform Act. 

In the first of the three periods, both the State Board of Education 
and the General Assembly heightened their concerns about problems, 
issues, and needs in public education (including teacher education) and, 
relatwely speaking, promulgated considerably more policies, procedures, 
and regulations. It was in this period, for example, that competency testing 
for both high school graduation and admission to teacher education 
programs was mandated. In retrospect, these two governmental agencies 
were laying the groundwork for more extensive and comprehensive edu- 
cational reform efforts which, as it turned out, were to come in 1984. 

Local boards of education were less active than the State Board and 
the General Assembly in educational reform efforts during this five-year 
period. State mandates and directives were accepted as implemented 
without a great deal of opposition, but there is little documented evidence 
that the changes were applauded, much less put into practice. Schools, 
colleges, and departments of teacher education exhibited similar responses 
to state initiatives. The changes were implemented, and a few of the 
SCDEs affected changes beyond those required by state agencies. For the 
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most part, however, it is accurate to say that the reform efforts made 
between 1975 and 1980 were conceived and initiated at the state level 

The next era of efforts toward educational reform, 1981-1982, was 
also focused at the state level The General Assembly authorized, flmded, 
and caused to be conducted a Comprehensive Education Study, the first 
such study in the state in a quarter of a centuxy Among the Study^s many 
recommendations were nine that related directly to teacher education, 
the concept of "lead teacher" being one of them. Later, in 1983, the concept 
was proposed by Governor Alexander as "Master Teacher." A year later, 
the concept was enacted into law in the form of a Career Ladder Program. 
Other significant developments during this reform era were task forces 
on teacher education conducted by the two public higher education gov- 
erning boards and the Basic Skills First program embraced by the Gov- 
ernor and carried the length and breadth of the state by him. 

The Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 was a landmark 
in the history of education in Tennessee. In many respects the Act was a 
revised version of Governor Alexander's Better Schools Program pre- 
sented to the 1983 General Assembly but postponed for one year by the 
Senate Education Committee. The CERA was far and away the state's 
most comprehensive and ambitious effort to improve education in the 
histoiy of the state. It called for the largest increase in state ftmds allocated 
to education by any previous session of the General Assembly and the 
largest single tax increase earmarked for schools by any session of the 
Assembly. 

Reform provisions covered both K-12 and higher education. The 
legislation reflected two legislative attitudes that had become apparent 
in Tennessee (as well as in several other states): that (a) taxes and 
appropriations for education should be increased only if accompanied b^ 
good assurances that attempts at school improvement would not be 
**business as usual" and **more of the same,** and (b) that ways be identified 
and specified for educators and boards of education to be held accoun^ 
able for their efforts to a much higher degree than heretofore. The Ten- 
nessee Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1984 achieved both of 
these objectives. The Act established a bold and ambitious career ladder 
program for all certificated public school educators except superinten- 
dents. Salaries were increased by 10%, in addition to supplements for 
teachers in the probationaiy years (2-4) and supplements (up to $7,000 
annually) for teachers and administrators rising to the top rung of the 
career ladder. 

Teacher education was dealt with extensively in the CERA. Admis- 
sion and exit requirements were elevated and specified. Provisions were 
made whereby continued program approval will be dependent upon 70% 
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or more of an institution^ graduates achieving satisfactory scores on the 
National Teacher Examinations. 

Unique in Tennessee legislation action, and perhaps with respect to 
legislation passed in other states, the Act set forth goals that are expected 
to be achieved within five years after passage of the Act Several of the 
goals pertained directly to teacher education and virtually all of them 
have implications for the preparation of teachers and administrators. 

Finally, the Act established a Legislative Oversight Committee and 
charged it with continuii\g responsibilities believed to be necessary to 
assure that the staters mammoth effort to reform education in Termessee 
will be productive and that it will endure. 

REFERENCE NOTE 

*As indicated earlier, the CAT was adoptee n 1978 as a required test 
The State Board of Education ^proved the recommendation of the Com- 
missioner of Education that effective July 1, 1985, the P-PST will be used 
in lieu of the CAT 
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Section Three 



Teacher Induction 



The problem of helping neophyte teachers acUust to the realities 
of classroom life is not new. Quite unrealistically, many educators 
and noneducators have assumed that teachers who complete 
preparation programs are ready to eCTectively practice pedagogy 
leal skills. The fact that most other professionals and semi-professionals 
work in apprenticeshq) roles for extended periods following completion 
of their education has been largely ignored. New lawyers join firms, work 
under experienced, more sophisticated colleagues who know the ins-and- 
outs of torts and litigation. Through this process, new attorneys learn 
what it means to practice law. Even barbers, following a training period 
that exceeds in hours the time spent in teacher education, are inclined to 
work with colleagues who have an awareness of customer needs and 
demands. 

New teachers are no different. They need help in understanding their 
roles, in s^preciating the culture of a school, and in determining how and 
when to use the pedagogical skills taught to them as part of their teacher 
preparation program. 

Fuller^ classic research on teacher concerns (Fuller & Bown, 1975) 
has just begun to find its way into the conditions of practice for teaching. 
First-year teachers, regardless of their innate abilities, are different from 
veteran pedagogues. The tyro wants to make it, to survive. And the efScacy 
of certain techniques or skills is quickly overshadowed by the question 
of whether those measures wiU make classroom life livable, e /en endur- 
able. Waiting several seconds for a student to respond may theoretically 
enhance student achievement, but to a teacher concerned with classroom 
control and making it through a discussion, the potential benefits may be 
overridden by practkal fears. Teachers with more experience, in all but 
a few regrettable cases, move beyond the survival consciousness; they 
become concerned with the nature of the task or the impact of that task 
on student growth. They already know (at least those using the wait time 
method) that wait time does not engender chaos. 
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To assist new teachers as they cope with the classroom problems, 
teacher educators have begun to argue for the development of training 
programs specifically geared toward new teachers' needs. Smith and 
Wilson, for example, in Chiqpter 7 describe how the Florida Beginning 
Teacher Program (FBTP) fosters the improvement of successftil perfor- 
mance for beginning teachers. The FBTP is a con^rehensive and inte- 
grated system of support, trnining, and evaluation of generic teaching 
c(xnpetencies used during a teacher^ first year of teaching. The program 
blends various forms of summative and formative evaluation and utilizes 
the teacher effe^veness literature as a basis for teacher assessment 

The Smith and Wilson manuscript is a powerful reminder of the 
tremendous amount of work that must be done when policymakers deter- 
mine that changes are needed in teacher education. Change, once initiated, 
is neither ea^ nor efficient It requires massive human energy and effort, 
and the rewards are often unclear. However, among the potential positive 
outcomes of such a program is the recognition of career-long, collabora- 
tive teacher education. The power of the Florida model may rest more in 
its ability to bring disparate groups of educators together to work on a 
common goal than on its somewhat atomistic iqpproach to teaching, where 
skills are identified, described, divided, subdivided, and empirically sup- 
ported. The FBTP brings people together. Peer teachers, school adminis- 
trators, college professors, and state department officials are working 
toward one goal: The enhancement of first-year teacher performance. 

The Griffin ch2q;)ter (Chi^ter 8) takes a different iqpproach. Rather 
than isolating discreet teaching skills. Griffin describes in general terms 
the qualities of an ideal teacher a person who demonstrates the ciq;>acity 
to be reflective, deliberative, and collaborative about classroom practice. 
Whereas Smith and Wilson stress the skills of teaching. Griffin emphasizes 
the qualities of a skilled teacher. Such an ideal teacher sees the ''parts" of 
classroom teaching as they relate to the "whole" of schooling. The differ- 
ences in emphasis are important because they ciqpture the struggle that 
teacher educators have when they attempt to define what they want in a 
proqpedive teacher Tliey are constantly tiying to strike a balance between 
the narrow and the general— a balance that dictates the assumptions 
undergirding professional practice. 

The strength of the Griffin paper is its vision and perspecthre, its call 
for something more than assessing quality by requiring tests and counting 
library teictbooks, and its cautions about the generalizability of research 
to all situations. The latter is particularly important Few, if any, pedagog- 
ical findings have emerged for which there are counter indicators — such 
things as wait time or student^dent interactional strategies (coopera- 
tive learning) are, iq;)parently, efficacious regardless of the schooling con- 
text, and teacher educators and researchers have found, as yet, no nega- 
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tive effects on student learning. As the body of empirical findings expands 
and new research methodologies emerge, more prescriptions for effective 
teaching may be promulgated. But these guidelines will never supplant 
some of the craft (and art) knowledge of the profession. Every profession 
has such dimensions. Few endeavors are so precise and their training 
procedures so exact that the innate abilities of an individual and the 
traditions of his or her professional (veteran) colleagues fail to impinge 
on practice. 
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The Florida Begiiining 
Teacher Program 



David C. Smith 
University ofFUmda 
and 

GarBeld W. Wilson 
Florida Departm^ 



The Florida Beginiiing Teacher Program has two central purposes, 
the improvement of begirming teachers and the documentation 
of their successhil performance. These purposes are accom- 
plished through a comprehensive and integrated system of sup- 
port, training, and evaluation of generic teaching competencies during the 
first year of teaching. The program has as its philosophical foundation 
several propositions and beliefs that are widely held by practitioners, by 
teacher educators, and by the general public. 

First, the demands placed on teachers are greater than ever before. 
They have increased markedly as the result of the increasing complexity 
of our society and they parallel e3q[>ectations for the increased perfor- 
mance of those who attend school The profession is necessarily more 
complex than it was thirty years ago; to teach well requires a highly skilled 
and competent professional. 

Second, there is an expanded and recognized knowledge base for 
teacher education. That knowledge base is the result of a substantial body 
of research on classroom teaching, much of which was conducted during 
the mid^ through the mid-70s. During the past several years, research- 
ers have collected these studies and assembled them in a form that has 
facilitated their aH>lication. Teachers and teacher educators are expected 
to apply this professional knowledge and to employ professional skills in 
their practice. 
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Third, there is great concern as to whether teacher preparation pro- 
grams in their present form can adequately meet the demands of more 
rigorous professional practice. Evidence reveals that almost no msyor 
changes have occurred in the time allocated or content provided for 
preservice teacher education in the last 50 years, despite significant advances 
in the knowledge base and fundamental changes in educational structures, 
in schools, and in other social agencies. 

Fourth, the public recognizes the vital role played by teachers in 
providing our youth with an acceptable level of educational opportunity 
Perhs^s, more than ever before, the public recognizes the impact of 
education on the quality of adult life. The public holds high expectations 
for teachers as reflected in legislative action on competency testing, merit 
pay, career ladders, meritorious schools, and mainstreaming. The quality 
of the teachers who staff our schools and the faculty for teacher prepa- 
ration programs are m^jor matters of national concern. 

Fifth, knowledgeable individuals recognize that a fully developed 
preservice teacher preparation program that is adequate for the 21st 
century requires more than the traditional four-year curriculum. At the 
same time, others feel that extending the time for preservice teacher 
preparation beyond four years is not politically and economically feasible. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the level of interest in the adoption of five- 
year preservice preparation programs is increasing. 

Sixth, induction into the teaching profession, as is true in other 
professions, is a formative and critical period. Begiiming practitioners 
need assistance and support as well as evaluation. All beginning teachers 
have problems, and the problems vary with the individual and according 
to the setting. Preservice programs in education, and in other professions 
as well, are not able to prepare entering professionals for all the problems 
that they wiU encounter 

Seventh, a msyor reason for attrition firom the profession may well 
stem from the lack of an integrated system of support, assistance, and 
evaluation available to entering professionals during the induction period. 
Induction too often becomes a matter of survival. 

Finally, the responsibility for quality control, for deciding who can 
serve our youth acceptably and effectively, rests with the collective profes- 
sion. It does not rest solely with teacher educators nor solely with prac- 
titioners. In the final aiudysis, teachers must have knowledge of the subject 
matter taught and essential professional knowledge, and they must be 
able to apply that knowledge in a professional setting. The Florida Begin- 
ning Teacher Program is designed to assist the entering teacher in the 
transition fit>m being a college student to being an acceptable profes- 
sional. 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY IN BRIEF 




'he Florida Beginmg Teacher Program did not spring fiill bloom into 



JL life. Its roots rim deep. The 1978 and 1979 sessions of the Florida 
Legislature addressed the issues of early participation in the classroom 
for students in teacher education programs and a year-long internship 
prior to the issuance of the regular teaching certificate. The 1981 session 
ftirther addressed this concept by requiring participation in a year-long 
beginning teach^ program rather than the internshq). This progr^ 
effective on July 1, 1982. 

In 1978, legislathre action initiated by recommendations of the Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education were taken through what is widely regarded as 
landmark legislation, Committee Substitute for Senate Bill 649. The Leg- 
islature found that policies proposed by Florida teacher ixaining institu- 
tions to place student teachers in the classroom as early in their under- 
graduate program as practicable were desirable. The act required a year- 
long internship, which was later to become the Florida Beginning Teacher 
Program. It also required an acceptable score on a nationally-normed test 
as a condition for admission to a teacher preparation program and suc- 
cessfid performance on a certification examination. In 1978, that was 
sweeping action on a set of accountability measures that were later much 
more widely adopted throughout the United States (Senate Bill 649, 1978). 

Committee Substitute for House Bill 1689, passed by the 1979 Leg- 
islature, provided that "beginning July 1, 1981, no individual shall be issued 
aregularcertificate until hehascompleted3+ school years of satisfactoiy 
teaching pursuant to law and such other criteria as the state board shall 
require by rule, or a year-long internship iq[)proved by the state board. The 
department, in coivjunction with teacher education centers and colleges 
of education, shall provide for model satisfactory teaching and internship 
programs to be implemented in selected districts. The models shaU be 
evaluated by the department, and the specifications for such programs 
shall be selected for implementation in aU districts by July 1, 1981" (House 
Bill 1689, 1979). 

During the 1981 legislative session. Committee Substitute for Senate 
Bill 338 was enacted. This Act provided that one requirement for the initial 
regular teaching certificate was successful completion of a year-long 
beginning teacher program. Three years of satisfactoiy out-of-5tate teach- 
ing experience could be substituted for participation in the beginning 
teacher program (Senate Bill 338, 1981). The Act was amended in 1983 to 
require that all teachers in their first year of teaching in Florida participate 
in the Florida Beginning Teacher Program. In 1984, the Act was amended 
again to pennit experienced teachers who could demonstrate successful 
performance at any time during the first 90 di^rs of initial employment to 
opt out of the full-year Florida Beginning Teacher Program requirements. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODEL 




he Office of Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff Development 



X in the Department of Education has played a central role throughout 
the design and implementation of the Florida Beginning Teacher Program. 
In the process, it has mobilized the combined support and resources of 
school districts and colleges of education. 

In September 1979, institutions of higher education and teacher edu- 
cation centers were requested to submit proposals that addressed the 
development of program models. The proposals were to address tweh^e 
specific program components related to training experiences and oppor- 
tunities for inservice supervision, performance assessment, and feedback. 
Sijcteen proposals were received and six were funded during the 1979-80 
school year. Those funded represented one large district, one medium 
district, one small district, one multi-district teacher education center, 
one private unh^ersity, and one state university. Models that addressed the 
specified elements of the program were developed and completed by each 
of the projects during 1979-^. Two of the projects elected not to partic- 
ipate in the field-testing of models during the following year. The field- 
testing of the other four models was completed by July 1981, and the 
results and supporting materials were submitted to the Office of Teacher 
Education, Certification, and Staff Development 

The basic fi-amework of the Florida Beginning Teacher Program was 
established by recommendations developed by the Education Standards 
Commission, assisted by the Department of Education, with consideration 
of recommendations received flrom the educational conununity within 
the state. The Education Standards Commission advises the State Board 
of Education. The Conunission is composed of 24 individuals: twelve 
teachers; two principals; one superintendent one teacher education cen- 
ter director; three representatives from higher education, one of whom 
must be from a private institution; one community college administrator; 
and four lay persons, two of whom are school board members. Members 
of the Conunission are recommended by the Commissioner of Education, 
i^pointed by the Governor, and confirmed by the Senate. 

At the outset, the Education Standards Commission was concerned 
with supporting and documenting the successful induction of beginning 
teachers into the profession. Perhaps that is why in the early discussions 
there was interest in naming the program the Florida Beginning Teacher 
Support Plan. Nevertheless, the recommended program contained the 
following elements. 

1. The establishment of a beginning teacher support team. The 

team must be comprised of three individuals: an experienced peer 
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teacher, a building level administrator, and a third individual who 
may be a teacher educator. 

2. The conduct of periodic formative evaluations. The purpose 
of the support team is to conduct formative evaluations of the 
performance of the beginning teacher and to provide feedback 
designed to help the individual begiiming teachers improve their 
performance. At least three formative evaluations must be con- 
ducted during the year. 

3. The completion of a summative evaluation. Successful perfor- 
mance must be demonstrated in order for the beginning teacher, 
who holds a temporary certificate, to be recommended for a reg- 
ular certificate. Individuals must be trained in the use of the sum- 
mative evaluation instrument upon which the recommendation is 
based. 

The recommendations for the Florida Beginning Teacher Progam 
made by the Education Standards Commission were drafted in State 
Board Rule (which has the effect of law) by the Office of Teacher Edu- 
cation, Certification, and Staff Development. They were subsequently 
adopted by the State Board of Education at its meeting in November, 
1981, as State Board Rule 6A-6.76 (State Board Rule 6A-5.76, 1981). 

The purpose of the Florida Beginning Teacher Program, as stated in 
this Rule, is to provide a set of supervised support services for teachers 
during their first year of teaching in Florida, to assist them in their con- 
tinued professional development, and to verify satisfactory performance 
of the generic teaching competencies. The Rule addresses the require- 
ments for the Beginning Teacher Program to be implemented by school 
districts and private schools. Included in the Rule are definitions of terms 
related to the program, procedures, criteria for program approval, criteria 
for successM completion, and appeal procedures. The Rule fiirther requires 
that the plan become a section of the state-iqpproved district Master Plan 
for Inservice Education, and, therefore, be sutyect to provisions for amending 
and updating the plan. 



Handbook for the Florida Beginning Teacher to assist school dis- 



XXtricts and pnvate school personnel with the implementation and 
administration of the Beginning Teacher Program was developed by the 
Office of Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff Development. Criteria 
specified in statute and data taken from the four pilot projects provide 
the basis of the Handbook, Appendices to the Handbook include the 
legislation. State Board Rule, evaluation strategies for the essential com- 
petencies, and personnel who serve as district contacts for the Beginning 
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Teacher Program. The purpose of the Handbook is to share strategies, 
documents, and procedures to assist school districts and private schools 
in the development of Beginning Teacher Program Plans. 

To provide further assistance to school districts and private schools 
in the initial sta.^^'s of implementation, program contact persons for all 
districts, teacher education centers, and colleges and universities were 
invited to attend one of eight regional meetings conducted by the Office 
of Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff Development during 
November and December 1981. 

At each of the regional meetings, the Handbook was presented and 
discussed in detail, provisions of th' Rule were explained, and time lines 
for the development of the plan were identified. The concerns of partici- 
pants were gathered for consideration by the Florida Department of 
Education in an attempt to provide as much assistance to school districts 
as possible as they developed their plans. Following the regional meetings, 
personnel from the Office of Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff 
Development made approximately 30 visits to meet with planning com- 
mittees in the early stages of their development of district plans. 

Beginning Teacher Program Plans were submitted to the Department 
on or before Mi^ 1, 1982, for review. An evaluation instrument that spec- 
ified criteria for each of the twelve items required in the plan was devel- 
oped for the review. Teams of trained reviewers with members from the 
Office of Teacher Education, Certification, and Staff Development, school 
districts, and universities critiqued the plans. The results of the critiques 
were transmitted to the individuals who developed the plans. 

FLORIDA PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENT 
SYSTEM 

State Board Rule requires the verification of the demonstration of the 
Florida generic teaching competencies through a sununative evalu- 
ation process. This requirement precipitated a concern for the develop- 
ment of standardized procedures for conducting ^stematic observation 
and performance evaluation of beginning teachers in Florida to ensure 
consistency from teacher-to-teacher, school-to-school, and distric^to-dis- 
trict within the state. In November 1981, a number of interested profes- 
sionals firom Florida school districts, colleges and universities, and teacher 
education centers met to plan for the development of a system that would 
provide for the formative and sununative evaluation of beginning teachers' 
performance in the classroom. Following this meeting, aU school districts, 
colleges and universities, and teacher education centers were invited to 
partic^te in and contribute to a coalition effort that seemed promising, 
even though no state impropriation was available for this purpose. 
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Since its beginning, the Florida Coalition has focused its efforts on 
the development of a system for the measurement and development of 
teacher performance. The development of the Florida Performance Mea- 
surement System (FPMS) required that the knowledge relative to teacher 
effectiveness that has accumulated from research on teaching be so 
assembled and organized that it could be used in the development of a 
valid and reliable performance observation instrument and a correspond- 
ing set of training materials for local Beginning Teacher Support Systems. 
Furthermore, it was necessary that the knowledge base on t«acher effec- 
tiveness be integrated with the Florida generic teaching competencies so 
that the conventional wisdom of the teaching profession would also be 
reflected in both the observation system and the training materials. This 
process eventually led to the revision of the Florida generic teaching 
competencies to reflect the research base of the Florida Performance 
Measurement System. To accomplish these purposes, four teams were 
assembled. 

Team One was a research team. The purpose of this team was to review 
the research literature to establish a knowledge base on teacher effec- 
tiveness that was as comprehensive and consistent as the current research 
would permit The team then assembled the research findings into cate- 
gories >r domains that addressed particular areas of teacher behavior or 
teaching conditions. The domains are: 

1.0 Planning 

This refers to teacher performance in daily, weekly, and long- 
range planning in the preparation phase of teaching. 
2.0 Management of Student Conduct 

This domain includes teacher activities that minimize the fre- 
quency of disruptive student conduct 
3.0 Instructional Organization and Development 

This domain includes teacher behaviors that provide for the 
conservation of class time, organization and delivery of instruc- 
tion, and teacher-student interaction. 
4.0 Presentation of Subject Matter 

This area includes teacher behaviors associated with the manip- 
ulation of the content of instruction to include learning. 
5.0 Communication: ^^rbal and Nonverbal 

This domain deals with verbal and nonverbal teacher behavior 
that evokes and expresses information and personal relation- 
ships. 
6.0 Evaluation 

This area includes the ways teachers develop and maintain an 
environment in which students can validly demonstrate their 
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knowledge, skills, etc, and receive adequate information about 
the quality of their test performance. 

Two new domains are under development Domain 7.0 addresses 
teacher behaviors in settings where the teacher is working with other 
professional personnel. The next domain to be developed wiU address 
teacher behaviors that promote higher levels of thinking by students. 

Team Two was an Integration-Research Team. It had the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the research on effectwe teaching with the Florida 
generic competencies. A mi^or task of the team was to determine whether 
or not some of the Florida competencies that are not observable in the 
classroom can be evaluated by some other form of assessment, such as 
an interview, spedal assignment, written document, or other items inchided 
in the beginning teacher^ portfolio. 

Team Two had the flirther responsibility of preparing a manual of 
suggested procedures for the documentation of those competencies not 
directly observable in the classroom and, therefore, not included in the 
observation instruments. 

Team Three was the Instrument Development Team. This team had 
responsibility for developing the performance observation instruments 
based on specific behavioral indicators derived from the research-vali- 
dated knowledge base. The system includes two types of instruments. 
The first type is a set of formative instruments, one for each of the six 
domains. These instruments are designed to collect data for the diagnosis 
of perfonnance in a specific domain. The second type is a summative 
observation instrument designed to determine the extent to which the 
overall performance of the teacher conforms to best practice. 

Team Four was the Florida Performance Measurement System Train- 
ing Design Team. The primary responsibility of tWs team was to design a 
training program for preparing school administrators, peer teachers, and 
other educators to use the performance measurement qrstem in a reliable 
manner. 

In order to meet the statewide need for training, it was necessazy to 
prepare teams of trainers capable of deUvering several types of workshops 
with high degrees of reliability The Coalition was directly invoh^ed in the 
training of university and district personnel who served as Training Lead- 
^*rs and Training Team Members in the delivery of training to school-level 
support teams. 

The Coalition initiated and coordinated the following activities: 

1. The selection and preparation of approxLinately 40 Training Lead- 
ers from universities and districts who had responsibility for con- 
ducting a variety of workshops and information sessions. 
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2. The selection and preparation of approxinuitely 80 Training Team 
Members who worked with Training Leaders to deliver the work- 
shops and infonfpation sessions. 

3. The design, coordination, and delivery of approximately 100 work* 
shops for the training of school administrators in the use of the 
performance measurement system. 

4. The development of a set of manuals to be used by Training 
Leaders and training Team Members. The set of manuals included: 

a. The Handbook cf the Florida Performance Measurement Sys- 
tem (1983), which contained an extensive discussion of each 
domain, the subskills within each donudn, and the integration 
of the subskills within the domain with the Florida generic 
teaching competencies. 

b. Trainers Manual for the FUmdaPerforr^ 

System (revised 1985), which contained a narrative description 
of each training acthdtx its ol:aectives, procedures, sett^ 
equipment and materials, and typescripts of mediated events. 

c. Participa-^t"^ Manual for the Florida Performance Measure- 
ment System (1982-out of copy), which contained the materials 
necessary for participants' use during the initial training work* 
shops. 

d. TheHandbookfortheFloridaBeginningTbacherilQ83^ 

was designed to provide the beginning teacher with information 
about the Florida Beginning Teacher Program. It also identifies 
problems and suggests how the teacher might deal with the 
problems. 

e. Hie Handbook far the Beginning Tbadier'ls Support Stqff (1983), 
which contains information intended to enable members of the 
support services to pre ide assistance to beginning teachers 
who are demonstrating the generic teaching competencies. 

OUTCOBIES OF THE FLORIDA BEGINNING 
TEACHER PROGRAM 



'he effort to develop the Florida Beginning Teacher Program has 



X yielded encouraging results. The outcomes of the Coalitionis work 
were both comprehensive and significant in terms of the effects on pre- 
service and inservice teacher education; the evaluation of teacher perfor- 
mance; and the collaboration among teachers, administrators, school 
districts, teacher education centers, universities, and the Department of 
Education. These outcomes are described below: 

1. Improved beginning teacher performance. Greater emphasis 
has been placed on the beginning teacher's demonstration of spe- 
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cific competencies that are related to increased student achieve- 
ment and improved classroom conduct This emphasis takes the 
form of systematic observation and corrective feedback followed 
hy prescriptive inservice opportunities. Supporting data on the 
effects of the program on beginning teacher performance are 
available. For example, a stucly is underway to determine increase 
in performance from the first diagnostic observation to the final 
summath^ obsovatioa Preliminary results for sqpproximately 1,000 
beginning teachers in 40 school districts indicate that the teacher!s 
performance, as measured by the summative observation instru- 
ment of the Florida Performance Measurement System, will show 
a considerable gain in demonstration of the positive indicators on 
the instrument 

Data flrom a second stucly of 633 graduates of Florida-approved 
programs of preservice teacher ed'ication indicate that these grad- 
uates are very successful in completing the Florida Beginning 
Teacher Program. These graduates represent 107 approved pro- 
grams in 16 public and private institutions of higher education in 
Florida. Five hundred and twenty-seven of these graduates, or 90 
percent, were successftil in completing the program. 
2. RecognlttonQfthecam -loiig|OoUabor«liveiiatiii« of teacher 
edacatioii. The iir*otvement of presenlce teacher educators in 
the continuing professional education of teachers has increased 
as a result of the Beginning Teacher Program. Faculty members 
from all public universities and many private institutions have been 
trained in the use of the FPMS. Over half of the ,ertifled FPMS 
Trainers who provide training and assistance to peer teachers and 
administrators who serve on begixming teacher support teams are 
preservice teacher educators. Faculty members also sen^^^ on indi- 
vidual beginning teachers' support teams, provide prescribed 
inservice, and participate in the development of training materials 
for beginning teachers and support team members. 

Peer teachers and school administrators have assumed a new role 
as teacher educators in the school setting. This role invoked 
observing in beginning teachers* classrooms, identifying strengths 
and weaknesses in their performance, prescribing and delivering 
needed inservice, and documenting the demonstration of essential 
teaching competencies. 

Teacher education centers have supported this collaborative teacher 
education initiative by providing inservice training in research on 
effective teaching, observation skills, and clinical supervision for 
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teachers and administrators, as well as training in effective teach- 
ing for beginning teachers. 

3. Increased knowledge and skill in performance evaluation. 
Over 8,000 administrators, teacher educators, teachers, and other 
professionals have received training in the research on effective 
teaching and the observation of classroom performance. Three- 
fourths of Horida school princq)a]s are cuirently list^ 
obsenrers on the list published by the Department of Education. 
Teacher educators at aU levels on the career ladder are now able 
to analyze teaching through a common set of research-based 
behavioral indicators and record data concerning the extent to 
which a teacher^s performance conforms to those indicators on 
formative and summadve evaluation instruments. 

Faculty members, school administrators, teachers, district staff 
members, teacher education centers, and Department of Educa- 
tion staff have collaborated in the development, validation, and 
norming of the FPMS summative observation iriStrument. 

4. Revision ofpreservice teacher education programs. The avail- 
ability of performance data on program graduates and the oppor- 
tunity to v ork closely with districts in the implementation of the 
Beginning Teacher Program have served to heighten the accoun^ 
ability of colleges and departments of education for the perfor- 
mance of their students. Public and private institutions have ini- 
tiated activities that reflect a concern for teaching and assessing 
specific competencies required of beginning teachers. Faculty 
members from each of the 26 institutions offering teacher educa- 
tion programs have been provided opportunities to participate in 
insendce on the FPMS and its research base. At some institutions, 
course outlines have been examined and revised to ensure the 
inclusion of information about and practice of the effective teacher 
behaviors drawn from research. Field experiences have been rede- 
signed in order to provide sufBcient opportunities for students to 
practice and demonstrate their ability to perform essential teach- 
ing competencies. 

Pt^rformance data on graduates during the second year of Begin- 
vv ^ Teacher Program implementation are now being analyzed. 
This information will provide a basis for further program revision 
and evaluation. 

6. Development ofa best-practice performance evaluation model 

The development of the FPMS and its application in the Beginiung 
Teachei' Program has provided a set of criteria and procedures to 
guide the design of valid, reliable, and normed performance eval- 
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uation systems for other programs and purposes. Several Florida 
school districts have adopted the summative observation instru- 
ment of the FPMS for use in the annual evaluation of all teachers. 
This system has recently been iqpproved for use in the statewide 
Master Teacher Program. 



'he Florida Beginning Teacher Program has been in a continuous 



JL state of development and evaluation since the original model was 
proposed by COTE, adopted in legislation, refined by the Education Stan- 
dards Commission, and subsequently implemented by the State Board of 
Education. The program has served as a catalyst for "Change in teacher 
education and certification in Florida. Program evaluations have yielded 
the following outcomes. 

An evaluation of the Florida Beginning Teacher Program that was 
completed at the end of the first year in which the program was in effect 
included a survey of beginidng teachers and their support staff members. 
There were 634 school administrators, 713 peer teachers, 386 other profes- 
sional educators, and 689 beginning teachers who responded to the survey. 
Ninety-two percent of all respondents believed that the program was 
beneficial and should be continued. However, modifications to the pro- 
gram for experienced teachers were recommended by 46 percent of the 
respondents. Other recommendations made by all responding categories 
of participants included: 

1 . A clear definition of the relationship between the indicators of the 
Florida Perfonnance Measurement System and the verification of 
the generic teaching competencies is needed. 

2. The quality of school district-level communication, organization, 
and training needs improvement. 

3. Existing resources are insufficient to effectively implement the 
program. 

4. The program as structured is inappropriate for teachers with pre- 
vious experience. 

5. Beginning teacher program procedures should be reviewed. 

6. Program revision and modification should be made after repre- 
sentative input is received from personnel who serve in special 
areas, such as vocational and exceptional child education. 

A surv^ of 1983-84 beginning teachers sought information about 
items such as the preservice teacher education experiences of the begin- 
ner, whether the teacher was teaching in the aiea of certification when 
observed for verification of the generic teaching competencies, and the 
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number of years of teaching experience. A total of 2,472 beginning teach- 
ers responded to the survey. 

Some of the results of the survey, expressed as a percentage of the 
total respondents, are: 

1. Teaching experience 

a. less than one year — 66% 

b. one to five years — 26% 

c. more than five years— 18% 

2. First summative observation 

— conducted while teaching in field of certification— 86% 

3. Final summative observation 

— conducted while teaching in field of certification — 83% 

4. Academic preparation outside college of teacher preparation. 

a. very effective — 58% 

b. somewhat effective — 28% 

c. not effective — 2% 

d. not taught^lO% 

6. Preparation for teaching 

a. Planning of instruction 

1. very effective— 52% 

2. somewhat effective — 36% 

3. noteffecth^e— 4:^ 

4. not taught— 8% 

b. Control of student conduct 

1. very effective— 28% 

2. somewhat effective — 46% 

3. not effective— 12% 

4. nottaiight^l4% 

c. Instructioiud orgaiuzation and development 

1. very effective— 62% 

2. somewitat effective— 36% 

3. not effective— 6% 

4. not taught— 7% 

d. Presentation of subject matter 

1. very effective— 66% 

2. somewhat effective— 32% 

3. not effective— 4% 
3. not taught— 7% 

e. Communication 

1. very effective— 64% 

2. somewhat effective — 36% 

3. not effective— 3% 
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4, not taught— 7% 

f. Test-taking skills 

L veiy effective — 41% 

2, somewhat effective— 38% 

3, not effective— 7% 

4, not taught— 12% 

g. Intern experience 

L very effecth^e— 69% 

2. somewhat effective — 14% 

3. not effective— 2% 

4. not taught— 14% 

The successful induction of beginning teachers into the profession 
has long been of concern to those who prepare them, as well as to those 
who employ them. The Florida Beginning Teacher Program serves as an 
example of a statewide program designed to address the need for a 
systematk, developmental, competency-based approach to teacher edu- 
cation. The formative aspects of the program are designed to assist the 
beginning teacher in acquiring or improving teaching knowledge and skills 
that are essential to successful entiy into the profession. The summath^e 
aspects of the program are designed to protect the public interest by 
establishing that the entering teacher can perform at an acceptable level 
of professional practice. Especially noteworthy is the fact that the indi- 
cators of effective professional practice contained in the Florida Perfor- 
mance Measurement System are dbrawn from teacher effectiveness research. 

The initial purpose that the Florida Legislature sought to accomplish 
was to facilitate the effective entry of beginning teachers into the profes- 
sioa The program was quickly expanded to include an accountability 
component in order to document an acceptable level of performance for 
entry into the profession. The implementation of the program has had an 
antkipated benefit: It has made the educational community much more 
aware of the relationship between teacher behaviors and student perfor- 
mance in the classroom. The program is no longer controversial; it ei\joys 
the strong support of the Florida educational community 
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The First Years of 
Teaching 
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My reason for using the phrase "crossing the bridge" instead 
of the usual "bridging the gsqp" in the title of this paper is that 
the latter phrase has an implicit negative connotation: It sug- 
gests the necessity to somehow "make up for" a condition. 
As will be clear from much of the text of this paper, I take a somewhat 
more optimistic point of view. I would like to believe that we have the 
necessaiy knowledge and skill to work with new teachers so that they 
can cross the intellectual and practical bridge that extends from their 
preservice teacher preparation programs to ongoing educational situa- 
tions. 

This paper consists of three sections. In the first, I will suggest a 
starting point for the development of programs aimed at strengthening 
the professional power of new teachers. In the second are included ways 
to promote the accomplishment of that increased power with and for new 
teachers. The final section advances a set of broad-gauged proposals for 
action by educators, policymakers, and researchers. Each section is begun 
and organized by a question. 

What follows emerges out of almost three decades of experience in 
educational settings, from classrooms and schools through involvement 
with natk>nal agencies, universities, and broad-scale research and devel- 
opment efforts, including ones aimed at teacher education in preservice, 
induction, and inservice situations. Some of the content of this paper can 
be supported by research, some disciplined observation, and some by 
values held by me and by others regarding the role of elementary and 
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secondary education in the United States. In combination, the content is 
a point of view that may be helpful in thinking of the teacher education 
aspects of a person^ first years of teaching. 

WHAT DO WE WAIfT TO ACCOMPLISH 
WITH NEW TEACHERS? 

> true for most, if not all, institutional endeavors in a complex 
iety and during a period of competing claims for resources, it is 
diflDcalt to sort out the "ends" that are, or might be, widely agreed to by 
persons inside and outside educational institutions. This is certainly true 
of schools where shrinking enrollments, declining public confidence, and 
sharply-firamed questions about effectiveness are tied, at least implicitly, 
to reduced flmdmg. As school people move through their work lives and 
are increasingly caught up in what might be called "band-aid therapy," 
not to mention the "administrivia" of daily business, they too often neglect 
long-term goals in favor of immediately pressing short-term ones. 

I agree with the Holmes Group in its assessment that teacher edu- 
cation has been left by the wayside in a sort of third-class citizenship 
status as colleges and universities have pursued the more typical higher 
education goals associated with research productivity. The Holmes Group 
members, most of whom are fi^m prestigious, research-intensive univer- 
sities, hold that teacher education must assume a central role in higher 
education institutions. 

I also agree with the Holmes Group in its contention that for teacher 
education to undergo profound and meaningful changes, it is necessary 
to institute a vigorous re-examination of what kinds of schools and what 
sorts of teachers are most desired for this country. 

Consequently, I will offer abrief characterization of an "ideal" teacher, 
a picture that provides some substance and a sense of direction for the 
recommendations that follow with regard to working with new teachers 
during their first years of teaching. 

The personal attributes over which teacher educators have little 
control once a person is accepted into a school setting as a teacher, must 
be sorted out firom the professional skills, knowledge, and values that 
have been and continue to be more amenable to educational intervention. 
Much of the current criticism of teachers, new and experienced, focuses 
on personal attributes such as ability to learn, general intellectual capacity, 
and the like. I do not believe we should ignore these criticisms. We should, 
instead, assess carefully their basis in truth. Are teachers, in general, 
unaccomplished learners, persons who have not mastered the most basic 
of communication and numerical skills? I think not. But we must devise 
means beyond the most simplistic ones, to be able to answer that question 
with greater surety. 
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Given the possibility that there are new teachers who are truly char- 
acterized as "the least and the dullest*' rather than *'the best and the 
brightest," I take a position that the ideal teacher is someone who can 
provide evidence that he or she is an accomplished learner, someone who 
has demonstrated the ability to do what will be expected of students in 
elementary and secondary schools. Moreover, I look for proof that this 
new, ideal teacher has a value toward continuing to learn, as a unique 
individual in a complicated society, as well as a member of an important 
occupational group in the culture. Evidence to support such claims lies 
in myriad communication skills as well as in college transcripts, in human 
interactions as well as in diplomas and certificates, in points of view as 
well as in performance on the National Teacher Examination. 

In tenns of professional skills, knowledge, and values, the ideal teacher 
is one who has, or is, working diligently toward a firm grasp of basic 
pedagogical skills. By basic, I mean those teacher behaviors that, without 
which, little learning can be accomplished by students in classrooms. 
These include organizing and managing the classroom, diagnosing indi- 
vidual learner strengths and weaknesses, grouping students for the pur- 
pose of achieving efBciency of instruction (as opposed to "sorting" stu- 
dents according to personal preferences), selecting appropriate instruc- 
tional resources, maintaining a safe environment for learning, providing 
conditions in which there is a fundamental respect for students, and 
understanding and responding to curriculum requirements that are in 
place in the ^stem, the school, and the classroom. 

But these are the most elementaiy of expectations, ones that are 
probably accomplished more by training than by education Beyond them 
is a set of expectations that are probably more difflcidt to achieve, less 
easily measured, and not so readily articulated (or agreed to). I believe 
that the best teacher is one who is reflective, deliberative, and collabo- 
rative. These three words subsume a host of behaviors and values; they 
provide an orientation to doing the work of teaching as well as force 
making that orientation a reality 

By r^flectivey I refer to the teacher who takes seriously the need to 
think systematically and carefully about his or her actions, knowledge, 
and positions to provide educational opportunities to students. The reflec- 
tive teacher is someone who looks at student behavior in relation to 
teacher behavior and not as an unrelated phenomenon that somehow 
exists outside of the teacher^ sphere of influence. The reflective teacher 
uses a variety of information to think about teaching and learning and 
schooling. He or she is "with it" in the best sense of the phrase, aware of 
subtle as well as dramatic shifts in student attention, classroom climate, 
and responsiveness to instructional materials. Such ateacher is also aware 
of the philosophic currents in the local community and the broader society. 
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and the explicit and implicit needs for knowledge and skill required by 
students. He or she collects information and uses it. The reflection on the 
information can be immediate, as in the case of abandoning a pre*set 
lesson on "our Colonial past" when an unusually beautiful butterfly flutters 
at the window of the classroom. Likewise, the teacher reflects on an 
accumulation of information about events^ test scores, student respon- 
siveness, and the like, so that he or she can make critical instructional 
decisions based on personal professional knowledge rather than on an 
impersonal prescribed curriculum. 

The teacher who is deliberative is one who consistently uses the 
products of reflection. As implied above, the deliberath^e teacher under- 
stands the basic and ftmdamental relationship between good judgment, 
the demands of the schooling situation, the nature of pedagogy, and the 
characteristics of the students in the classroom. The outcomes of a delib- 
erative stance about teaching can be seen in many classrooms in the 
United States as teachers work alone or together to "make the best of a 
bad lot" or to make more positive classrooms that are already satisfying 
learning places. This may take the form of a new piece of curriculum, the 
discoveiy of additional resources to support learning, or the devising of 
particularly relevant ways to reward student accomplishment At issue 
here, of course, is the truism that seldc \ does any professional deserve 
professional status by only preserving what is — almost by definition, a 
professional Is one who moves the profession forward. This is the out- 
come of deliberation and reflection. 

Schools seem to have been constructed, physically as well as orga- 
nizationally, to prevent coUabomtive behavior on the part of teachers and 
administrators. Teachers are isolated from one another by classroom 
walls, lockstep schedules, restricted (or non-existent) opportunities to 
interact around issues of teaching and learning, and they are often reduced 
to the level of servants of bureaucratic policies and procedures. And yet 
quite clearly the most effective schools and the most effective teachers 
are characterized by a high level of interaction and collaboration, not just 
in terms of personid regard for one another on social occasions, but also 
in terms of professional activity. This activity is focused upon the best 
means to work together toward accomplishing the important goals of 
schooling. Teachers who collaborate are teachers who share their best 
practices, who woric toward ameliorating their frustrations, who concen- 
trate on developing shared understandings and values, and who keep at 
bay or to a minimum barriers to working interactively 

This brief picture of an ideal teacher suggests someone who is skillftil 
and knowledgeable about the work of teaching, is continuing to learn 
about that work, is thinking about his or her acthdties such that decisions 
are made based more on evidence than on whimi^, is acctunulating infor- 
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mation for the purpose of using it as a means to advance the science and 
art of teaching, and is working with others toward identifying and solving 
the dilemmas that have and will forever characterize large-scale efforts 
to educate a citizenry. 



Ithough most of us have known beginning teachers who bring the 



XXattributes and characteristics I have mentioned to teaching, those 
instances are probably very few. If this is true, it becomes important to 
think carefidly about how persons new to teaching can be helped durii\g 
their first years to begin the difficult but rewarding path toward excellence 
in teaching. I will suggest only four areas of activity that seem to have 
promise. 

Influential Selectivity 

The current state of affairs, as reported in the popular press as well as in 
some educational circles, suggests that nothing much can be done about 
the so-called inferior quality of teachers entering the profession or about 
students entering the programs of preparation that lead to certification. 
This doomsday scenario, obviously, does not appeal to a number of us. 

The mi^jor issue for many concerned about teacher effectiveness 
invohres the knowledge and skill directly related to doing the work of 
teaching and involves enhancing the depth and breadth of the new teach- 
er^ understanding of curriculum issues, strengthening the new teacher^s 
grasp of what research says about teacher effectiveness, increasing the 
tyro^ skills of relating in positive ways with students and colleagues, and 
engendering an awareness of resources that are most powerful in the 
promotion of learning. These and many other phenomena are essential to 
being a good teacher. Further, they are essential outcomes of teacher 
education rograms. Parenthetically, they are touched lightly, if at all, by 
most current tests for prospective teachers. 

The term "influential selectivity" suggests more than a simple or not- 
so-simple sorting device aimed at prospective or new teachers. It suggests 
that practitioners, policymakers, and professional organizations engage 
in a much more thorough examination of teacher preparation programs 
than has been typical We must sort out those programs of teacher prep- 
aration that do, or appear to, produce teachers whose knowledge and 
skill we value from those that do not Our standards must rise above and 
move beyond numbers of books in college libraries, labels tacked on to 
courses, professorial testimony about course content, and so on. We must 
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get involved with the programs of preparation so that we not only know 
about what goes on but also what consequences result. We must develop 
a set of partnerships that join together the interests and concerns of the 
various parties so that rational decisions can be made about such vital 
issues as teacher selection (some programs simply do not have high 
enough admission standards and, therefore, their graduates probably will 
not possess requisite academic skills), program approval (although diffi- 
cult to admit, it is a growing realization on the part of some that selected 
programs should probably be shut down despite the fiscal realities of 
keeping teacher education alive from selfish institutional interests), pro- 
gram renewal (activities designed to bring a program in alignment with 
strong and clearly stated expectations), and increased allocations of 
resources (keeping alive and strengthening the best programs of teacher 
preparation). 

The selectivity proposal is not mea* ' to be Draconian or unduly 
harsh. It is meant to provide a public and explicit charge to teacher 
educators. Many of us in this country are ready and willing to work 
together toward high quality teacher preparation so that new teachers 
can become more effective teachers. 

Selection, then, should be viewed as a dual opportunity in relation to 
the appointment of new teachers: the teacher candidate is required to 
provide necessary evidence of potential, and the teacher preparation 
institution is required to provide evidence regarding the knowledge and 
skill expected by the program of the teacher candidate. 

School and Teaching-Focased Initiation of the New l^acher 

New members of every professional or occupational group are initiated 
into the workforce in some manner or another. The nature of those entries 
differ, of course, but the general intent is usually, on the one hand, to 
welcome the novice and, on the other, to use the initiation as a way to 
ensure that the newcomer is helped to be successful during his or her 
flirst days or years of service. 

In school systems, of course, the intention is for new teachers to 
move easily into classrooms and schools and then to demonstrate their 
skills as teachers. Unfortunately, the initiation rites for new teachers are 
often haphazard and confounding. It is not uncommon for new teachers 
to be confh>nted with a maze of non>teaching, non-school issues upon 
entiy and then to be left to their own devices to teach an as yet unknown 
group of young people. This approach can be described as "sink or swim" 
or "itls up to the teacher to use his or her best judgment; we don't 
interfere." Either way, it is an unacceptable means to ensure quality 
instruction and a probable death blow to many newcomers to teaching. 
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Four lessons have been learned about beginning teacher entiy into 
school settings. These lessons are supported in some measure by research 
and to a greater degree by testimony and observation. 

First, minimize the procedural and emphasize the pedagogical. Use 
the new teacher^s first hours and days in the ^stem to focus on what 
schooling and teaching mean in the system. Talk with (not at) the new 
teachers about the central issues of curriculum requirements, instruc- 
tional materials, i^proaches to instruction, expectations for learning, 
nature of the local community, characteristics of students, support ^s- 
tems, and the like. Focus on what teaching is and can be. 

Second, provide imn.ediate support to the new teacher in the form 
of the best experienced teacher in the same area or at the same grade 
level. These experienced teachers, often called •'peer teachers" or "heU)ing 
teachers," can be personal as well as professionally skillftil lifesavers. 
They know where the materials are, have infonnation about students, 
understand the way the school "works," have a conunand of the subject 
matter to be made present to students and, in general, can help the 
newcomer with the maneuvering necessaiy to begin to fit into a complex 
organization. 

Third, provide careftd and thoughtful training for the peer teachers. 
Because someone works veiy effectively with first grade students, that is 
insufficient reason to suspect that he or she will be equally effective with 
another adult Because an experienced teacher is powerful in one school, 
it does not necessarily follow that he or she can translate that power into 
a comfortable (and comforting) relationship with a novice. Teachers typ- 
ically woric with persons considerably younger than thenwelves. They 
also have had limited experience, in most school settings, in working with 
other adults. And, unfortunately, many have settled into a routine that, by 
its veiy nature, militates against demonstrating the aforementioned qual- 
ities of deliberation, reflection, and collaboration. 

Peer teachers should be selected because of their potential for help- 
ing the beginidng teacher be effecth^e. They should then be helped to 
understand and enact the strategies best suited to working with another 
adult toward achieving that effectiveness. The informal "buddy" ^stem 
may provide a comfort level for new teachers. A more formal, and highly 
regarded and rewarded, peer teacher system places demands upon the 
new teacher and upon the peer teacher and the system. 

Fourth, provide support for the peer teacher-new teacher interaction. 
New teacher programs are proliferating around the country. Some 
acknowledge the need to provide a support i^stem for the program, others 
assume that just connecting the new teacher to a more experienced one 
is enough. Still others have in place an elaborate observation and consul- 
tation i^ystem that demands, and sometimes receives, equally elaborate 
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support qrstems in terms of real and ceremonial resource allocation. As 
a general rule, one might suggest that the more precise and formal the 
expectations for the new teacher-peer teacher interactions and outcomes, 
the more extensive the support necessary to accomplish them. 

Tm Knowledge Bases for Working with New Teachers 

Earlier in this p^>er, I noted that some college and unive: sity programs 
of teacher preparation iqppear to be inadequate. This generalized conclu- 
sion can also be made about school settings. In the same ways that 
institutions of higher education sometimes faU behind in their acquisition 
and use of knowledge about effective teaching and schooling, school 
systems also frequently rely too much ui* on locally-produced folk wisdom 
about what is best for students and teachers in their classrooms. 

At least four knowledge bases should be used in working with begin- 
ning* teachers and, for that matter, with all persons concerned about 
teaching and learning. First, the past two decades have produced a con- 
siderable body of information about effective instruction and effective 
schools. The largest part of that information is the direct result of disci- 
plined inquiry supported by the National Institute of Education and car- 
ried forward by the research and development center and regional labo- 
ratory network. This knowledge ranges fr^m effective classroom man- 
agement and organization to the ways that language influences instruction 
to effective deliveiy ^sterns for instruction. We are much more sanguine 
about the most powerflil ways to sqpproach instruction than we were 
when many of us began our careers in education. We must capitalize upon 
what we now know. And we can only realize the potential for that knowl- 
edge if it is a part of the repertoire of those chiurged with working with 
newcomers — that holds for school officials as well as for peer teachers 
and for leaders in teacher organizations as well as for school board 
members. 

As with all such dicta, however, there remains a caveat to be addressed 
in relation to research-derived knowledge about teaching and learning. 
Partly due to the inadequate ftmding for this line of research and partly 
due to the inadequacies of the methodologies available to accomplish the 
research agendas, much of the research has been quite situation-specific. 
That is, finui. ;^ ve directly iqpplicable only to populations verv like the 
ones in which ine original research was conducted. To generalize an 
effective teaching strategy, for example, that was discovered to be true 
with urban, third grade children to suburban eleventh grade science 
students is problematic. The other part of the caveat is that much of the 
effectiveness research has been correlational. That is, existing conditions 
were found to contain relationships between certain teacher behaviors 
and certain student outcomes. Only recently have experimental studies 
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been airbed toward inducing the relationships in other settings and testing 
for the "reality" of the desired outcomes. 

The lesson for those engaged in ot planning for new teacher pro- 
grains, then, is to treat research findings with cautioa And, even more 
important, to becc .ae skillfiil research consumers so that when research- 
derived e3q[>ectations for teachers, new or experienced, are a part of a 
teacher education program, they can be defended. 

A second knowledge source for new teacher progranns comes from 
another body of educational research referred to as the effective schools 
research. This line of inquiry has atten^ted to identify those school level 
characteristics that are related to positive aspects of school life such as 
student outcomes, school climate, teacher professionalism, and the like* 
It is entirely possible that from this body of findings can be extracted 
guidelines and procedures for use in developing programs fur new teach- 
ers« For example, there is some evidence that professional coUeagueship 
(as differentiated from personal regard) among a school staff is posithre^ 
associated with school effectiveness. If this is the case, and I believe that 
it is, a new teacher program would have as one of its central character- 
istics the introduction and maintenance of the standard of peer interac- 
tions around professional matte^^. It would promote the practice of teach- 
ers working together, planning and evaluating together, and trying out 
new ideas together. It would place new teachers in situations that called 
for them to be contributing (rather than recehring) members of the school 
community. It would work toward inr^tutional status for all members of 
the school communifyr including novice teachers. 

A third body oi knowledge in working with new teachers is more 
typical of current practice. This is what can be caUed "craft knowledge.** 
Craft knowledge is the information that is not necessarily derived from 
systematic, disciplined inquiry, but evolves fix>m observations of teachers 
over time. Teachers describe it as "what works.** Even though there are 
some claims that teaching is becoming more of a sclent % with underpin- 
nings drawn from research efforts, it is still more likely that teachix\g is 
carried forward by the consequences of individual trial and error. New 
teachers must not be left to discover for themselves, often at painfid cost, 
what others have found out before them. 

The isolation of teachers that was mentioned earlier must be elimi- 
nated before it is possible for craft knowledge to be transmitted from one 
teacher to another, from experienced teacher to newcomer. The peer 
teacher strategy may help with this, but it is oiUy a limited approach. New 
teachers should be put into settings where there are multiple interactions 
with a number of teachers, settings where the chief topic of interaction 
is the matter of schooling — instructional iqpproaches, curricular strate- 
gies, diagnostic and prescriptive behaviors, instructional n\aterials devel- 
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opment, and the like. The key is the integration of the new teacher into 
the best of the culture of the school setting. 

The last body of knowledge is, perhaps, the most controversial. It is 
that diverse and often conflicting set of values and beliefs about what 
teaching, teachers, and schools should be about Although it appears that 
some believe that teaching and schooling are neutral and value-free, we 
know that such is not the case. The ways that teaching and schooling 
move forward are driven, or ought to be driven, by a set of shared beliefs 
about best practice. Those beliefs may be buttressed by research by 
craft knowledge. Th^ may also be supported by a genuine and well 
thought out conception of what usee" to be called "the good life" in relation 
to the broader society Recent years have seen the donrination of a belief 
that schools are places where the so^alled basics should be the heart, if 
not the entire bo4y, of teaching and learning. We have found, to our dismay, 
that this attention seems to have diminished students' problem-solving 
abilities, their skill in logical deduction, and their approach to complex 
issues. Moreover, there is growing testimony from teachers that the con- 
sequences of the lockstep ^>proach to ensuring basic skills on the part 
of students has made their roles those of automatons instead of profes- 
sionals and passive pawns instead of active decision makers. 

New teachers must be introduced to and helped to enter into the 
important dialogue of what schools should be accomplishing and how 
they should be a part of that accomplishment They must, from the first, 
A; invoked in debates about the role of schools in the national culture. 
They must be helped to **nderstand the vital role they play in molding the 
future of this countiy 



'his paper touches upon selected pieces of the complex puzzle of 



X teacher education, particularly with regiurd to the induction phase. 
Even so, it is necessary to think about institutional decisions that will 
enhance even these few parts of the puzzle. What follows is a set of 
recommendations for helping new teachers **cross the bridge" from 
profescdonal preparation programs to ongoing classrooms and schools. 

1. School systems and colleges of education must become more 
collaborative in terms of what they know, what they believe 
necessary for teachers to know, and how th<;y accomplish 
their common objectives. The isolation of higher education from 
public and private elementaxy and secondary schools is, naturally, 
a consequence of dramatic and complicated institutional differ- 
ences. Those differences must be put aside, however, in order to 
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achieve the common aims associated with preparation for profes- 
sion. 

2. A stance of aiming toward excellence, as opposed to ensur- 
ing ml n i m o m competence, should be taken in regard to work- 
ing with new teachers. To select a lowest common denominator 
as a standard for new teachers is to ignore the challenges of 
teaching as well as to ignore the strong possibility that such a 
standard will become the guideline for years and years of profes- 
sional practice. To aim toward excellence is to evaluate instead 
of inspect, to involve instead of isolate, to promote risk-taking 
instead of the preservation of the status qiu>, to celebrate change 
instead of fearing it, to concentrate on growth instead of remaining 
static, to acknowledge instances of excellence instead of ignoring 
them, and to make teacher involvement in decision making the 
norm, not the exception. 

3. Existing models of new teacher programs must be studied 
thoroughly and over time. These models range from the highly 
technological to the informal and local. Some demand complex 
understandings of participants; others depend upon tacit under- 
standings among parties. Some are large-scale and grandiose; oth- 
ers very situation-specific. Some rely heavily tq[X)n research-derived 
knowledge; others rely more on what participants collectively 
believe to be true. We are only recently becoming more under- 
standing of the complexities associated with providing effective 
instruction. Part of that understanding is related to the needs of 
new teachers, but not enough. Research in teacher education 
generally needs more attention flrom both the community of aca- 
demic scholarship and the community of practice. 

4. New questions must be firamed and new answers must be 
found. It was not veiy long ago that teaching and schooling were 
looked upon as relatively simple phenomena. Someone taught 
someone else something in a place called school. We are now 
much more sophisticated in our acknowledgement that teachir^ 
and schooling are enormously complicated enterprises. With tiiat 
sensitivity in mind, we can ask more iq[)propriate questions and, 
one hopes, derive better answers. 

6. We must become increasingly adamant that teacher prepa- 
ration programs graduate new teachers who hold realistic 
and well-artlculated esqiectatlons for effective teaching. This 
will force us into uncomfortable postures about standards for 
accreditation of teacher education progrants, the enforcement of 
those standards, and the abandonment of a **laissez-faire" attitude 
toward teacher preparation. 
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6. We, M a nation and as a community of professionals within 
the nation, must recognize that excellence in education and 
in working with new and experienced teachers will depend, 
in large measure, upon the willingness to allocate rewurces 
in amounts equal to the task. This willingness wiU have to be 
present at all levels of the society from the federal government to 
the local conununities. There is, we know, no quick iix for insti- 
tutions in jeopardy. And, schools in our country are in jeopardy 
The next decade is the time to make significant differences in how 
teaching and schooling are carried forward. We can use this oppor- 
tunity in many ways, one of which is the recognition that educa- 
tionid opportunities for new teachers should and can be powerful 
influences upon education practice. 
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Section Four 



The Future 



The future of teacher education is uncertain. But if it is true, as 
author John Fowles suggests, that uncertainty is invigorating, 
not enervating, then this condition may auger well for teacher 
educators. Given all the critics' claims and the acrimonious com- 
plaints of indhdduals such as Alfred Bester (1966), few have called for 
the total denuse of teacher education. Most recognize that some common 
sense is nonsense and that those not fonnal)y prepared to foce the demands 
and complexities of teaching may end ud doing, even unintentionally, 
more harm than good. Further, many who lack training may not have the 
coping skills necessaiy to deal with the problems of classroom teaching. 

Assuming that teacher education is a given and that people who 
aspire to work with young people will always need some specialized 
skills, then those who hold the title "teacher educator" had best take 
cognizance of variables that may subsequently influence practice. Some 
of those variables are discussed in Chapters 9 and 10. 

Howey, in his chapter titled 'The Next Generation of Teacher Prepa- 
ration Programs," discusses problems that n\ay drive substantive change 
in teacher education. All are important, but one warrants special note. It 
deals with the question of demographics— population trends and racial 
patterns. Howey describes the largely white, monolingual, and parochial 
perspective of teachers in American classrooms, a circumstance that is 
being exacerbated 1^ testing programs that screen out minority teacher 
candidates. Most teachers do not want multiracial situations and few are 
interested in urban placements. Our society is conflronted with a white 
teacher population that wants to teach a white student population. The 
problem is ftirther compounded given the tendency toward differential 
teacher behavior in mixed race situations (see, for example. Eaves, 1975) 
and the tendency of mainstream culture teachers to favor students who 
share their cultural values (see Gouldner, 1978). Unless such conditions 
are corrected, the gains in the knowledge base of teaching may be obviated 
by the emergence of an underclass that is wary of schools and the inten- 
tions of teachers. 
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Howey also discusses several constraints to change: (a) The limited 
integration of a strong foundation in the arts and sciences with programs 
of teacher preparation; (b) The limited integration of a strong clinical 
component throughout programs of teacher preparations; (c) The limited 
commitment of the best of our teachers and K-12 schools to the prepa- 
ration of teachers, especially throughout clinical activities; (d) The lack 
of institutional characteristics and organizational features that provide 
coherence to programs and a sense of progranunatic colleagiality among 
faculty and students; (e) The limited number of courses and credits that 
deflue the scope of programs of teacher education. 

Considered collectively, the constraints highlight the tendency toward 
professional isolationism, even though the reasons for such a circum- 
stance are sometimes understandable. Teacher educators isolate them- 
selves from colleagues in other colleges and professional schools, due, in 
part, to a difference in mission. Schwebel (1985) suggests, for example, 
that the nussion of the arts and science faculty is to reproduce the elite 
leadership of the nation and to produce new knowledge in the interests 
of government and the economy By contrast, the "mission" of the edu- 
cation faculty is to reproduce the mass of workers and the unemployed. 

Teacher educators also experience isolation (or estrangement) within 
their own program areas. Courses are often poorly sequenced or activities 
are inadequately articulated because of the absence of faculty dialogue 
and discussion, what Nolan (1985) terms the ''isolated professor tradi- 
tion": 

According to the [program] instructors, the strength of mijor universities 
has been the idio^cratic characteristics and strengths of individual faculty 
members. The best way to insure tenure and promotion has been for a fEunilty 
member to build a specialized area of esqx^rtise in a rather rwrow area of 
research. Instructors may feel that change is imminent, but an intransigent 
tradition has made it relath^ly easy for faculty members to isolate themseh^s 
in their own areas and to avoid interaction with other faculty members, f p. 
14) 

Some "countering" of the culture of teacher education isolationism 
is occurring. For example, Howey discusses clinical professorsh^)s — 
roles that entail the direct involvement of teachers in teacher preparation. 
Programs geared toward this practice are emerging and being discussed 
in the professioiud literature. The Visiting Instructors Program at Cle\'e- 
land State University (CSU) is but one example, and although it is not 
discussed by How^, it is worthy of note. Aimually, outstanding teachers 
are nominated by Cleveland area school districts to serve for a year as 
regular lUU-time faculty members in the undergraduate preparation of 
teachers at CSU. The 'Visiting" (clinical) professors join the CSU faculty, 
begin teaching classes, and have the opportunity to share with students 
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more directly the intangible rewards and benefits of teaching. Further, 
they begin to develop, as Howey argues, an ownership in the profession 
and a responsibility for those who engage in professional practice. In a 
description of the CSU program, Takacs and McArdle (1984) write: 

Peihaps the most important implication for this type of program is our 
growing conviction of just how much teacher educators and school personnel 
have in common. This program illustrates that the split between practicing 
professionals and the ivory tower is a misconception. The outstanding prac- 
titioners who join CSU each year do not feel, contraiy to widely circulated 
reports, that teacher training is weak or that college professors are out of 
touch. In this setting, they share ownership of the curriculum and they 
i^plaud what teacher educators are doing. The result is a hi^py one: all 
involved have become much more congruent and mutually supportive, (p. 
14) 

One premise of programs such as the CSU visiting clinical professor 
program is that teaching is a craft, something that can be learned, in part, 
when prospective teachers have opportunities to work with veteran ped- 
agogues. The premise is not unique to CSU. Indeed, many of the recent 
legislative and instructional reforms contain a similar thrust 

The power of the Gideonse chi^ter is the descrq>tion of the dominant 
premises, or "guiding images," that undergird teacher preparation pro- 
grams and that pervade the extant professional literature. The potency of 
the Gideonse piece is not the articulation of images, since these exist in 
other forms and with greater Conceptual depth (see, for example, Tom, 
1985); rather, the power is in his description of how multiple visions 
within the profession (and within faculties) militate against rlear direction 
for practice. The lack of a common vision prevents teacher educators 
from realizing even the simplest of goals. 

Gideonse argues that the teacher-as-decision-maker image is the most 
logically and empirically valid. Whether this Is true is arguable. Depending 
on one's perspective (i.e., Tomls moral craftsman or Gage^ s^plied sci- 
entist), almost any of the images could be convincingly proffered. What 
cannot be questioned is the lack of program homogeneity in most teacher 
education programs. The multiple perspectives leave students perplexed 
and dism£Qred. The absence of a common framework or vision engenders, 
in many, cynicism and enmity. Gideonse calls educators to adopt the 
decision maker image. But what may be necessary is the adoption of a 
common image, any image, regardless of its theoretical or practical nature. 
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THE KNOWLEDGE BASE IN PERSPECTIVE 



his chapter will focus on likely additions to or modifications in 



the next generation of teacher preparation programs, especially 



those of an empirically-supported nature. Such a focus is com- 



plicated if only because of the variety of teacher roles in our 
elementary and secondary schools and the range of instructional respon- 
sibilities teachers assume. These roles vary, often dramatically and are 
differentiated in a number of ways. There are teachers who foster growth 
in the veiy young and those who work largely with young adults. There 
are those who teach persons with conditions that greatly constrain or 
handicap their ability to learn and those who interact largely with young- 
sters of exceptional ability. There are teachers who instruct laiigely through 
very different media including music, machines, art, and athletics. There 
are those who teach in settings where youngsters reflect considerable 
cultural homogeneity and others who daily are in the midst of very con- 
siderable racial and cultural diversity Finally, there are those who instruct 
across a spectrum of subject areas and also those who specialize in but 
one academic discipline. Too often these miyor differences in teacher 
role and responsibility are ignored in discussions of the knowledge base 
in teaching and possible changes in teacher education. 

Certainly it is beyond the capacity of this writer and the scope of this 
paper to address the manifold changes in the many areas or domains of 
knowledge related to the myriad functions embedded in these different 
teaching roles. Neither is it an easy task for any one individual to be 
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inclusive or precise in identifying advances in recent research and devel- 
opment that appear to pertain to any teacher (and hence any teacher 
preparation program) r gardless of that teacher's assignment or flmction. 
One procedure in terms of the task assigned to me would have been to 
provide a brief explication of the salient findings from those various 
research studies that apply to core tasks of most teachers and suggest 
where these might be incorporated into programs of teacher education. I 
have chosen not to proceed in this manner for two nugor reasons. 

First, excellent reviews of these findings are provided in two recent 
volumes. One of these publications is an outgrowth of the 1982 Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and presents reviews of the literature by a number of distinguished schol- 
ars. This volume is titled Essential Kn(ywledge for Beginning Educators, 
It was edited by David Smith and published by AACTE in conjunction 
with the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education in 1983. The second 
recent publication that provides thorough !:eviews of these various research 
studies is a special issue of The Elementary School JoumaL The editor 
of that Journal, Thomas Good, has a long and distinguished histoiy of 
studying teachers and teaching and solicited excellent state-of-the-art 
reviews from leading scholars. 

I will conclude this pt^r by identifying a number of scholars whose 
work has assisted in identifying new understandings and guiding princi- 
ples related to core tasks of most teachers. Five ni^or areas where this 
recent research informs the art and science of teaching appear to be 
readily identifiable. The first of these research literatures is concerned 
with tl\e culture and climate of schools and how what transpires at the 
all-school level contributes to the effectiveness of individual teachers in 
individual classrooms. A second area of empirically-based literature con- 
tributes to a AiUer understanding of the ecology of the classroom, espe- 
cially the nature and complexity of conunon academic tasks in which 
students engage. A third lita^Oure speaks to yufhat we have learned recently 
about how young people grow and develop and especially how they tend 
to think at different ages relative to different school tasks. A fourth 
research literature contributes to a more complete understanding and 
description of those patterns of teacher behavior found to be effective in 
promoting greater-than-expected achievement flx)m students. Corollary 
to this last research literature are the recent insights gained in how to 
effectively manage a classroom and tc alter the social dynamics of the 
classroom in constructive ways. 

To be sure, ttus empirically supported literature represents but a 
partial review of research related to common and core functions of teach- 
ers. The beginning literature relating the way in which teachers make 
decisions as they interact with students in the classroom could be included 
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Advances in teaching methodology embedded in or wedded to the teach- 
ing of specific subjects are not reviewed, and no attention is given to the 
expanded knowledge base of how factors external to the school bear 
upon the work of teachers. 

The second m^jor reason that I chcse not to address the topic of the 
next generation of teacher preparation programs solely as a review of 
recent research findings is a prior concern for how these programs gen- 
erally might be altered, if not expanded, to accommodate these and other 
additions to our knowledge base. I believe there is substantial agreement 
among informed scholars about the relevance of much recent research 
for teacher preparation. It is also increasingly likely that changes in 
teacher preparation will be driven by tests of common or essential teacher 
knowledge and one hopes such tests will be tied to this empirical-based 
literature. Whether these research findings wiU greatly impact progranfis 
of teacher preparation in the near future is nonetheless problematic from 
this perspective. There are well-documented, sustaining conditions that 
militate against the effective adiqptation of new knowledge to practice in 
programs of teacher preparation and deter large scale improvements. 
Thus, those conditions will be addressed first in projecting changes in the 
next generation of teacher preparatioa 



'he level, quality, and conunitment of resources vary considerably 



X across the more than 1200 institutions offering programs of teacher 
preparation and contribute to the problem of projecting changes. This is 
not to say that smaller institutions, whether alone or as part of any number 
of consortium arrangements do not at present and cannot in the future 
offer high quality programs reflecting state-of-the-art curriculum and 
instructional practice. Nor does this suggest that when teacher prepara- 
tion is embedded in institutions with a knowledge production mission 
that th^, de facto, serve as flagsldps of teacher preparation. We know far 
better than that. I do however concur with what Clark (1984) identified 
as one of the mtyor consequences of teacher education being eveiybody^s 
business when he writes: 

This pattern of proliferation (1) dilutes the modest personnel and fiscal 
resources of the field, (2) impedes reform efforts that require upgrading of 
professional standards at the institutional level, and (3) divorces the bulk of 
the training programs from centers of knowledge production about educa- 
tioa 

The omnipresence of teacher education ir higher education is linked to 
four otlier characteristics of the field: (1) the lack of selectivity of teacher 
education candidates, (2) the placement of this teacher training at the under- 
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graduate levels (3) the low level of fiscal support for teacher training, and (4) 
the lack of a tradition of scholarly inquiiy in the field, (p. 8) 



In addition to the concerns underscored by Clark, I have identified 
five additional problems that I believe are of considerable magnitude in 
most institutions that prepare teachers: 

L The limited integration of a strong foundation in the arts and 
sciences with programs of teacher preparation. 

2. The United involvement of the best of our teachers and K-12 
schools in the preparation of teachers, especially throughout their 
clinical activities. 

3. The limited integration of a strong clinical component throughout 
programs of teacher preparation. 

4. The lack of institutional characteristics and organizational fea- 
tures that provide coherence to programs and create a sense of 
institutional and programmatic colleagiality among faculty and 
students. 

5. And finally the limited numbers of courses and credits that define 
the scope of many programs of teacher education, especially those 
reflecting recent understandings derived firom studies of teaching 
and schooling. 

That these are largely neither new nor unconunon concerns is readily 
apparent to anyone concerned with teacher preparation. The hue and cry 
concerning the need for higher standards and for a more substantive and 
protracted curriculum was underscored, for example, in a description of 
a series of what were viewed as milestone teacher education conferences 
held in the late 1950s. 

[T]here ran one main theme (throughout these conferences): Whatever may 
be the proper ingredients of courses and hours in a teacher^s education, they 
cannot all be Jammed into a four-year program. The teacher needs a broader 
and deeper education than ever before; if this means five, six, or even seven 
years of preparation, that is the way it will have to be. Part of this theme 
was the call fix>m all concerned for much higher professional standards, with 
the insistence that higher standards will lure more, not fewer^ citable stu- 
dents into the field. (Hodenfleld and Stinnett, 1961, p. 31) 

Why is it that wise women and men over several generations have 
identified these problems in the initial education of teachers, suggested 
what svpear to be ^propriate, albeit not always easily achievable, means 
for alleviating these problems and yet appear to have made but limited 
progress in so many instances? Certainly the large number of programs, 
many of which are lacking the resources and conunitment to change, p3 
^lark has suggested, is a miyor contributing factor. Another possibility is 
that m^jor problems in K-12 schools have not been linked directly by 
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powerful political forces^ including the general public to teacher educa- 
tion. This appears to be changing today but whatever the reality of the 
present situation, I suggest that conditions in the not-too-distant future 
will further magnify present shortcomings and provide even more impetus 
for change. 

THE CHANGING GLOBAL DEMOGRAPHY 

Present demognq[)hic trends could have a profound impact on teacher 
education ^nd result in a strong coalition of advocates for this endeavor. 
The social context of teaching has changed dramatically in the last 50 
years as the study of the social context teachers in the late 1930s should 
illustrate. While this was reported as a national study, obviously the ^«ach- 
ers described below tended to teach in smaller rural communities: 

As to conduct, teachers, board members, students, and laymen were asked 
to indicate their approval or dis^proval of teachers enga^ng in a variety of 
behaviors (for male and female teachers separately), and in one study, teach- 
ers were asked to estimate the probable reaction of the community to 
teachers who engaged in such behaviors. ...The most universally disi^ 
proved forms of teacher behavior among the reporting groups were drinking 
alcoholic liquor and dating students. Rimning for political office and making 
political speeches tended to be disapproved. Of perhaps greater interest are 
the forms of behavior which were ^>proved or on which there were no clear 
normative expectations: dating a town person or another teacher, leaving the 
area over the weekend, buying clothes outside the area, joining a teachers' 
union, smoking in private, dancing, and even teaching controversial issues 
(mild^ dii^proved by board membm). . . . Expectations on the female teach- 
ers in a few areas were more restrictive than on the male teacher, particularly 
with respect to smoking and pla;^ng pool and billiards . . . (Cooke & Green- 
hoe, 1940, p. 768) 

Contrast that circiunstance with socio-demographic data Martin 
Haberman shared in a recent article: 

In 1982, almost one of every sbc students enrolled in the public schools was 
from a poor family and almost one of every ten were handici^ped. More 
than one of every four students enrolled was a member of a minority. All 
these data were up from the previous decade. 

If present trends continue — and there is every reason to believe they 
will accelerate— the public schools In 2000 will have substantial numbers of 
minority, low-income, and handici^ped students. An Increasing number of 
cities (and states) will have schools where the nujority of students will be 
characterized by one or more of these attributes (that is, minority, poverty, 
handicapped). 

In some states, where the minority population will constitute the miyor- 
ity of students, Spanish speakers will domiiuite (for example, Texas and New 
Mexico). In other states, the new minority will be composed of primarily of 
Spanish speakers and Blacks but will also include several minorities, such 
as Asiatics and Haitans (for example, California, New York, and Florida). 
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In almost every imyor city of over 500,000 population^ the msuority of 
students will be those now defined as minority, poverty, handic^ped. The 
shift in the general population fit>m the cnder industrial areas to the Sunbelt 
will not mitigate this trend. Although the Sunbelt has almost all the fastest- 
growing urban areas, it is also characterized by large and n^idly increasing 
minority populations and increasing number of poor people. (Haberman, 
1984. pp. 498-499) 

This increase in ethnic diversity and the likely concomitant exacer- 
bation of differences in resources and opportunity between the *'hRves" 
and the "have nots" in this country is but a reflection of even more 
dramatic demographic trends internationally At the recent Uruted Nations 
Intematiorud Conference on Population in Mexico City the following 
population data was shared. New York Cily currently the second largest 
dty in the world and but one of or\ly five cities of 15 million and over, is 
projected as the sixth largest city by the year 2000. Beyond that the United 
Nations' demographers project 20 cities will have 11 million or more 
people by the turn of the century The United States, Canada, Western 
Europe, ..id Australia will be represented by only two cities of this size. 
New York and Los Angeles. Both of these cities, in light of current migra- 
tion patterns, will likely rel^ :t even more cultural diversity than at pres- 
ent, with z veiy lirge Spanish-speaking population. 

Again contrast this social context with recent socio-demograpnic 
data about teachers. The National Center for Educauonal Statistics (1983) 
reported that 91 percent of recent bachelors degree recipients and those 
newly qualified to teach were white, non-hispanic; 6% were black, and 
1.7% were hispanic. 

Based on a large scale snidy of teacher preparation in the late 1970s, 
Ykrger, Joyce, and Howey, (1977), developed the following profile of a 
"typical" teacher candulate: 

A discussion with this average teacher candidate about her background 
creates several impressions. One is of provincialism. She still tends to come 
from a small city or firom a rural area. She and her colleagues are clearly 
monolingual, with only three percent stating that they could use either 
Spanish or FYench as a medium for instruction (fewer than one percent 
specified any other language) . Five out of six of the students attended College 
in their home state, with an amazing two-thirds attending college within 100 
miles of their home. She and most ol her colleagues selected their teacher 
traiiUng institution because of the programs that were available, the cost 
factor, convenience to home, and what was perceived as adequate job pros- 
pects upon graduation, (p. 34) 

There are, of course, migor differences among individual teacher candi- 
dates in terms of background, and one must be veiy cautious in terms of 
attributions attached to social or economic status. Also, recent studies at 
specific institutions and in different regions of the country suggest that 
student profiles vary from region to region and institution to institution. 
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Regardleas, the largely white, monolingual, and parochial background 
of these beginning teachers iqppears generalizable. For example, when we 
asked teacher education students in the preservice study noted above 
about preferences in terms of the context in which they would like to 
teach, only 1 in 3 suggested they would prefer a multi-cultural setting. 
The miuorily desired to teach in either a suburban or small town setting, 
with orJy 12 percent e3q>ressing a preference for an urban setting. Given 
their background, this should not be surprising. 

The impact of these changing demognqphic patterns should be 
increasingly profound in terms of the attitudes, behavior, and fundamental 
life style of many While I cannot predict the multiple implications of these 
patterns, the challenge to public schools will be veiy considerable. It is 
dif&cult not to prqject considerable turmoil on the horizon, especially 
given the present and foreseeable teaching force. I suggest that conditions 
in our urban areas will indelibly underline three msyor propositions: 

1. A strong system of free public schools is essential to this countiy 

2. Highly competent teachers are the absolute cornerstone to the 
success of those schools. 

3. Greater investment of resources is needed in the preparation of 
teachers and in the knowledge base to guide that preparation. 

Two migor competing forces shape present and future directions in 
teacher preparauon. On the one hand, advocates such as those in the 
Holmes Study Group have accrued considerable attention in making the 
case for more protracted and substantive teacher preparation to occur at 
the post-baccalaureate level. The push by some large urban districts to 
prepare teachers, through the use of an abbreviated apprenticeship model, 
is being equally and vigorously initiated by others. The viewpoint here is 
that over time the former position will prevail. I suggest that in light of 
what will be growing challenges to schools and teachers, schemes that 
will evolve to attract ''more qualified" teachers for the realities of the 
classroom that are founded largely on expedience will only further con- 
tribute to the chaUenges that lie ahead. It will become increasingly clear 
that teachers are needed who not only know their subject matter but who 
are, in fact, skilled in the science and art of teaching and in hoi% to interact 
with large numbers of diverse young people. Most assuredly our primary 
course must be toward more substantive and protracted training. From 
this perspective, stronger links between general studies, professional 
knowledge, and pedagogical development are needed to meet the chal- 
lenges ahead. 

Those who suggest the problems of K-12 schools will be solved largely 
by providing more arduous subject matter and rigorous standards under- 
estimate the profound imoact of the larger social context and the similar 
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microcosm that exists in the classroom. In this vein William Gardner 
(19S4) provided one of the most cogent analyses of the report issued by 
the National Conrniission on Excellence In Education. He notes how the 
Commission was charged with assessing the extent to which "miyor social 
as well as educational change in the last quarter centuiy has affected 
student achievement*' (p. 13), yet it largely ignored the profound impact 
of the era of access and opportunity that occurred over the last two 
decades ^likewise, the Commission appeared largely oblivious to the 
trends noted earlier). He shares Torsten Husen^s studied observation that 
on both sides of the Atlantic a new educational underclass has evolved 
and that this is the most serious problem facing schools today This is to 
say that less formally educated parents tend to be suspicious of the 
schools as an institution, and veiy early in their school careers >v ungsters 
firom these homes give up competing for success. The dropout rate in 
many urban settings by students in this **underclass" is tragic testimony 
to this observation. 

Gardner cautions against proposing simple solutions to complex 
problems (i.e., focusing largely on the imposition of harder study and 
harder subjects), and he asks for further reflection: 

Jan it be that after decades of encouraging all young people to attend high 
school that we are left with a pattern of alienatioi? Do adolescents (and 
parents) from the underclass perceive the educational race to be decided 
before it starts along socio-economic lines? Clearly, the problem noted by 
Husen is potentially of the first magnitude; its solution would involve far 
more than a reconsideration of educational standards, (p. 14) 

In a similar criticism of the recent proposals for reform of education, 
the venerable Harold Howe (1984) shared these observations: 

I>rq[)outs: I Ust this as the first priority. It is absolutely astounding to me that 
so many intelligent people could look for so long at American schools and 
say so little about this problem. John I. Goodlad says in A Place Called School: 
The quality of an educational institution must ^e Judged on its holding power, 
not just an assessment of its graduates. I say amen to that 

The fact is, of course, that the national groups issuing reports on the 
schools weren't terribly interested in this subject or even ^n the 5.&-percent 
increase in the school dropout rate from 1972 to 1982. Their recommenda- 
tions for more homework, more demanding courses, longer school days, and 
more tests are likely to be implemented in ways that wiU fruther increase 
the number of dropouts, although some i^.chools may be skillfUl enough to 
avoid this hazard. Q). 1) 

Again, the assumption by many school reformers appears to be that 
a new orthodoxy can be created in the name of rigor and quality. Gardner, 
Howe, and others obviously are not opposing high standards. Their argu- 
m nt, as mine, is that unless changes in curricular standards are accom- 
panied by fundamental changes in the climate that exists in many schools, 
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in the "way teachers and students are organized, in how the very craft of 
teaching is pursued, and in how students can be involved in more authen- 
tic ways in learning, that these efforts to mandate rigor will accomplish 
little. It is here that the growing knowledge base that I addressed briefly 
at the outset takes on such critical importance. This evolving science of 
pedagogy addresses the fundamental concerns noted above and thus 
should constitute in an integrative sense a greater portion of initial prep- 
aration than it does at present. The classroom teacher's knowledge of 
subject mattf.T must, many times each day, be filtered through a repertoire 
of skillfui instructional strategies. Certainly, teachers' knowledge of the 
subject matter in which they instruct is essential, but without insights 
into the ecology of the classroom and how it can be structured and 
managed, the nature of learner and learning, a command of varying teach- 
ing methodologies, and i knowledge of when to employ these, the result 
too often is sterile instruction falling on deaf ears. 

In summary, I suggest that visible demographic trends, resultant con- 
ditions in schools, and evolving coalitions by those within education to 
respond to these conditions have the power to generate msgor changes 
in initial teacher preparatioa While any number of teacher training schemes 
will evolve to recruit and prepare teachers for school settings in the short 
term, over the longer term there will be msjjor efforts to alter and expand 
initial teacher preparation. Primary catalysts for such efforts will be a 
renewed recognition of the essentiality of public schooling, the magnitude 
of the problems confronting those schools, and the crucial need for 
competent teachers. Stronger coalitions than currently exist among aca- 
demics, teacher educators, and those within schools, primarily teachers 
through the teacher unions, will evolve. I will return to this point later 



hat are some of the relationships between a changing social 



T f demography and the five constraints in present teacher prepara- 
tion identified earlier? The first of these constraints was the weak link or 
lack of integration between the arts and sciences curriculum and profes- 
sional education. The need for understandings that contribute to living 
harmoniously and teaching effectively in our rapidly changing society will 
soon surface again as a priority. Lessons learned fit)m ways many attempted 
to enhance our social consciousness in the 1960s are instructive here. 
There were many "quick-fix'' responses 1.1 our higher education curricula 
at that time. Siegel and Delattre (1981) speak to the ironic results of such 
well-intended efforts: 

The jargon of studies intended to promote social reform— 'iqppreciation of 
culture and world values/ 'exploring human nature/ ethnic heritage pro- 
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grams; 'global perspectives*— conceals a shallowness in the resulting cur- 
ricula It is not Ukely that students will come to any real understanding of 
human nature without studying literature and histoiy. It!s not likely that 
•global perspecthres* will be informed if they are taught without geography 
and foreign languages. 'Relevant' contemporary issues can't be grasped in 
any depth without some background in the natural sciences, mathematics, 
and economics. Popular, contemporary treatment of social issues leads, at 
most, to shallow understanding of those issues. What is worse, it teaches 
that history literature, mathematics, science and languages are not really 
veiy important in dealing with contemporary issues. Such studies promote 
nothing but uninformed and undisciplined conviction, which, even if right, 
has no roots in knowledge or reflection, (p. 17) 

Perh^ in time the move to an expanded teacher preparation cur- 
ricula will largely remove it from direct links with undergraduate studies. 
For the time being, however, a viable option in many institutions is to 
pursue more aggressively integrative, all-institutional study of teacher 
preparation. How might the foundational study identified as essential by 
Siegel and Delattre be better integrated with professional studies? Kneller 
(1984) addresses the study of education as a substantive discipline tied 
more directly to traditional disciplines when he states: 

It is a sad commentary on our profession, and on our subject matter, that we 
have been unable to include in the undergraduate curriculum the study of 
education as a substantive discipline and therefore have failed to interest 
the rank and file of students in a sufa|ject that is as important to them as any 
they take. Too many educationists have agreed with other faculty that, unlike 
standard subjects, education .cannot profitably be studied by undergraduates 
generally. Too nuuiy members of our profession seem to have agreed with 
other faculty in the mistaken iK>tion that education and pedagogy are syn- 
onymous. It is almost like saying that physiology and medicine or economics 
and management are one and the same. (p. 14) 

He goes on to illustrate the possibUity of integrating the study of education 
with a number of disciplines beyond philosophy and psychology; in this 
instance, he selects literature as a prime example: 

Under any consideration I still would make room for courses in literature 
and education. The neglect of literature by educationists is incomprehensible. 
Like the historian, the philosopher, and others in humane studied, the creath^e 
writer gh^es us knowledge of how to live. The writer embodies knowledge 
of human beings and education in a tale that moves our imagination and 
emotions as well as our intellect. AVdters make us see and feel what it is like 
to educate and be educated in different times and plac«>s. Charies Dickens, 
for example, portrays 2(k)dd schools and refers to several more. He also 
depicts a dozen types of coercion in child training. In Wtmien in Love, D. H. 
Lawrence, a former elementary school teacher, ghres us a riveting portrayal 
of alesson seen by a school inspector. Especially since World War II education 
has become the central theme and settLfig of many novels. For portraits of 
teaching, learning, classroom interactions, and the joys and miseries of 
childhood and adolescence, we can do no better than study such works as 
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Muriel Sparks The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie, John Home Brown's Lucifer 
with a Match, Frances Patten^ Good Mirming, Miss Dove, Herman Wouk^ 
Marjorie Momingstan and many others I could name, (p, 19) 

I believe I am cognizant of the diflBculties involved in bridging faculty 
efforts across disciplines. Nonetheless dus is a problem that has been 
confronted with considerable success in other professions. One would 
think that more protracted and subst'jitive programs of teacher prepa- 
ration could be achieved in w^rs other than proposed in many of the 
reconunendations that would c^pear to divorce the study of education 
even more from the arts and sciences. 

THE LmiTED INVOLVEMENT OF 
EXEMPLARY TEACHERS 

A second nuyor constraint identified at the outset was the lack of 
X^Jbrst-hand involvement by the best of our teachers in substantial 
ways throughout our programs of teacher preparation. How might a more 
effective partnership between those in schools and colleges of education 
and those in K-12 schools be achieved? The key rests with how efforts to 
enhance the status of teachers proceed. A number of factors is likely to 
contribute to relatively higher teacher status in the immediate future, 
including rather dranuitic changes in nuuiy situations relative to teacher 
supply and demand, heightened public concern about quality, and devia- 
tions from current collective bargaining arrangements that are designed 
to strengthen the salaries of begiiming teachers. One example of this 
would be bargaining for identical raises for all teachers regardless of 
training or experience during a given contract period in order to build a 
higher base for the begiimec 

Salaiy increases in the future will be eroded if they are not seen as 
contributing to desired achievement by students. Demonstrating such a 
link is veiy unlikely, e^ecially if I am correct in my projection of more 
difficult times ahead. 

In the long run one singly cannot expect msyor advances in teacher 
salaries without a conconutant move toward initial preparation that is 
more conunensurate with that of other professionals. It should be clear 
to the leaders in the teacher unions that the key to significant advancement 
in the status of teachers and what that reflects in terms of salary, autonomy, 
and working conditions is rooted in the nature and extent of teachers' 
initial preparation. Growing acknowledgement of this should spur the 
teacher organizations to work more closely with colleagues in higher 
education toward the advancement of teacher education. 

A revisited but timely coicept through which teachers can contribute 
in more substantial ways to initial teacher preparation and at the same 
time er\hance their own credibility is that of career lattices. Notwithstand- 
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ing an increasing emphasis on teacher accountability, the concept of merit 
pay is immersed in such a political morass and confronted with such 
diverse practical realities that it is not likely to gain any widespread 
endorsement in the immediate future. On the other hand, the concept of 
differentiated stafQng based upon hierarchical roles with clearly specified 
differences in the scope and nature of responsibilities is a more politically 
palatable and economically feasible concept. This is especially the situa- 
tion because quotas will be placed on the number of teachers who are 
able to assume leadership roles at the top of the hierarchy A leadership 
role for teachers that would have the support of most stakeholders in 
education is one that places teachers in a teacher educator function and 
especially one in which they can give beginning teachers first-hand assis- 
tance. 

The development of various types of clinical professor roles assumed 
by teachers would communicate to the general public a more professional 
posture by the unions than the present one that is often viewed as self- 
ser^ng. More important and germane, outstanding teachers could make 
a very real contribution to addressing one of the most basic problems in 
programs of initial teacher preparation, a weak clinical component. Better 
coalitions between those in teacher education and the teacher organiza- 
tions should be able to gamer support for such leadership roles and benefit 
both groups. 



'he third miijor constraining factor identified at the outset was that 



X of the limited clinical integration throughout programs of teacher 
preparation. In some respects, considerable momentum for addressing 
this problem has been achieved already Perhaps the most common alter- 
ation in programs of teacher education across the country in recent years 
has been the increased niunber of hours preservice teachers spend in 
schools at various stages throughout their preparation program. Prospec- 
tive teachers often have at least 200 hours of involvement at school sites 
prior to student teaching. In an effort to improve initial teacher prepara- 
tion, some states have mandated the number of hours that preservice 
students must spend in clinical activities. 

While the number and frequency of experiences in schools has 
increased, concerns about the quality of these activities in many instances 
nonetheless appears justified. For example, the casual observer of teacher 
education policies and practices would assume a considerable degree of 
collaboration between teacher preparation programs and cooperating 
schools. One could expect, given the nuyor responsibility of "cooperating" 
teachers, that they would be selected with considerable care, provided 
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specialized training, and be substantially reimbursed for their efforts. This 
is simply not the case. After examining data about student teaching poli- 
cies and practices from across the country in the late 1970s, my colleagues 
and I Qiarger and Joyce) wrote (1978): 

Fewer than one-fifth of the department chairs reported level of experience 
as a teacher advanced training or previous supervisory experience as the 
most important factors in the selection of cooperating teachers. Instead, the 
general reputation of the teacher and a willingness to work with student 
teachers appear to be the chief criteria for selection. 

It may weU be that the role lacks appeal for many teachers. A sense of 
professional responsibility on the one hand and the reciprocal assistance 
provided by the novitiate in the classroom on the other ^pear to be the 
basic incentives for assuming such a role. Certainly, the modest honorarium 
provided in half the institutions to cooperating teachers has limited drawing 
power, to put it mildly The average program offers $30.00 but many prt Mde 
none. (This figure has risen but only modestly in recent years). \Mous inland 
considerations and foculty assistance to teachers of one type or another are 
provided to some degree. No one practice i& common, however, and there 
are considerable differences in terms of what is provided to teachers. . . . 
While the student teaching experience does appear to be the hub for some 
coUege-school coUaboration, it would i^pear to contribute little to advancing 
school practices in the vast minority of cases ... (p. 35) 

Even less monetary support is available for faculty to work with 
students at school sites in pre-student teaching or early field experiences. 
It is extremely rare, for example, when funds are available to reimburse 
teachers for their participation in these activities. Selection again appears 
to hinge primarily on the availability and willingness of those practicing 
teachers to work with students in these shorter term experiences. 

Thus, one can infer from the lack of attention given to these experi- 
ences that in many instances their educational value might indeed be 
problematic. Indeed, there have been several studies that raise questions 
about the value of many of these field-based experiences. A typical char- 
acterization of these early experiences has preservice teachers assuming 
a linuted apprenticeship role and engaging in largely pedestrian tasks 
(Hoy & Rees, 1977). Zeichner (1978) suggests that student teaching itself 
i^pears to embrace a rather complicated and subtle set of both positive 
and negative cor\sequences. After reviewing the literature on student 
teaching, he concluded: 

Consequently, the literature does not support the contention that practical 
experiences in schools are necessarily beneficial; nor can it be taken for 
granted that more time spent in schools will automatically make better 
teachers. There are definitely many decrements reported by student teachers 
in attitudinal variables by the end of their experience (e.g., self-concept). 
Probably the most clear and cons >tent finding from the research is that the 
cooperating teacher has a tremenuous impact on the attitudes and behaviors 
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of student teachers, an effect which in some cases is not desirable. On the 
other hand, the university supervisor seems to have little or no effect (p. 59) 

Exhortations for preservice teachers to assume a more scientific, 
clinical, and inquiring posture in these experiences are long-standing. Yet 
there is little evidence in studies of preservice teachers' e3q)eriences in 
schools that ttiey engage in such behavior Also, little systematic attention 
is given to the moral ar^d ethical dimensions of teaching in these experi- 
ences. John Mergendoller (1984) speaks to the comprehensive nature of 
the moral basis of teaching: 

I conceive of the classroom as having a moral order which permeates nearly 
every aspect of student life and activity. The status differential between 
teachers and students is one aspect of this moral order, but there are many 
more; establishment of behavioral norms and academic ex?)ectations» reward 
and punishment strategies, distribution of teacher help and attention, and 
group decisions. I think the overarching concept of a moral order Ls broad 
enough to 3ncompass most of what we do as teachers, but I think the 
definition of moral needs to be spelled out quite carefully It is a wor d which 
invites misinterpretation, (p. 95) 

Certainly many of the experiences that preservice students have in 
schools lie more in the direction of largely unchallenged pedestrian activ- 
ities than in well-conceived activities where prospective teachers have 
opportunities to inquire, to experiment, and to reflect on the subtleties 
and complexities of the classroom including the moral as well as technical 
dimensions of teaching. It is at these critical junctures between the acqui- 
sition of knowledge and the testing of it in classrooms that there is 
considerable room for improvement; it is here that the teacher organiza- 
tions can make a most significant contributioa While college-based teacher 
educators assume considerpi)le responsibility for the type of activity and 
level of performance expected by preservice teachers in a variety of 
clinical settings, research confirms the extensive influence of experienced 
teachers. The school settings themselves also influence both experienced 
and begiiming teachers to a considerable degree. 

Dialogue is needed relative to how the quality of these experiences 
can be maximized through stronger partnerships between those in the 
colleges and those in the classrooms. I am cautiously optimistic that 
teacher preparation programs wiU witness a growing flrst-hand involve- 
ment by teachers in prestudent teaching, student teaching and continuing 
intern-types of experiences in the schools. Again, the basic tactic will be 
for institutions of higher education to join hands with teacher orgaiuza- 
tions to lobby for monies to support the training and selection of master 
teachers who will have as a primary f^mction the mentoring of beginning 
teacher education students throughout all phases of their program. There 
will be several variations on this theme with some programs emphasizing 
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well-delineated sequenced early experiences and other programs extend- 
ing forms of student teaching tlirough internships or induction schemes. 

THE LACK OF PROGRAMMATIC 
COHERENCE AND FACULTY/STUDENT 
COLLEAGIALnY 

I argue that a number of recent studies into what differentiates more 
successful schools fix)m less successful ones have relevance in several 
ways for preseivice teacher education, Purkey and Snuth (1983) provide 
an excellent review of the literature concerned with what is commonly 
termed "school effectiveness." The importance of these studies is espe- 
cially significant in that they challenge the assumption supported by 
certain prior nugor studies of schools (Coleman, et al., 1966; Jencks, et 
al., 1972) that differences among schools have littie influence on student 
acadenuc achievement. These more recent research studies, while ten- 
tative in many respects, nonetheless support both common sense and 
theoiy relative to how schools make a difference. 

Purkey and Smith conclude that academically effective schools are 
distinguished by their culture, by how they are structured, by their social 
psychological climate, and by a collective set of values and norms that 
emphasize successful teaching and learning. These school-level factors 
set the stage for what goes on in individual classrooms. Key organizational 
and structural variables that they derived from the literature as contrib- 
uting to desired outcomes include: a) school site management, b) instruc- 
tional leadership, c) staff stability, d) curriculum articulation and organi- 
zation (articulation speaks to how curriculum is related across grade 
levels or subject areas), e) school-wide staff development, f) parental 
involvement and support, g) school-wide recognition of academic success, 
h) maximized time for learning, and i) level of district support. 

Findings from these studies of schools are increasingly finding their 
way into the curriculum in teacher preparation programs. These research 
findings should affect teacher preparation in ways other than as content 
for study however. For example, some states have already legislated 
support for schools that are willing to invest their faculty resources in 
moving more ftiUy towards profiles of effective schools as described in 
this literature. As this practice expands, there should increasingly be 
linkages between these schools and programs of teacher education. 
Throughout the Wstoiy of teacher education, colleges and universities 
have developed continuing working relationships with laboratory or dem- 
onstration schools. For a variety of reasons in recent histoiy, there has 
been a decline in such arrangements. With enlightened legislative support, 
however, these collaborative arrangements will expand once again, and 
the likely focus for such arrangements will be on schools that have 
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demonsdrated policies, practices, and conditions consonant with the growing 
school effectiveness literature. While most schools will be influenced to 
move to those ideals espoused for effective schools, past history suggests 
that the development of prototypes or li^diouse schools that bring together 
a critical mass of resources across role groups and institutions is a more 
predic*^*»ble course of action. These partnerships typically will revolve 
aroui.^ a reciprocal arrangement whereby continuing contributions by 
college faculty to the school improvement process are provided in return 
for more exemplary training sites where a number of preseivice students 
can engage in a variety of clinical practices. 

Close working relationships between those in the schools and those 
in higher education relative to a variety of educational iimovations are 
hardly new. Such efforts were central to many teacher education programs 
funded at the federal level throughout the 1960s and 1970s. This form of 
collaboration raises yet another distinct possibility in terms of how the 
emphasis on all*school characteristics might impact teacher education 
programs. I bo' * 'e the school-effecthreness movement could help pro- 
mote support lui targeted research and development for model programs 
of teacher education. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROGRAMMATIC COHERENCE 

How might research and development in schools affect similar research 
and development in teacher preparation? Purkey and Smith (1983) 
identify four factors that appear to be the sustaining characteristics of a 
productive school culture: collaborative planning and colleagial relation- 
ships, a sense of community, clear goals and high expectations commonly 
shared, and a sense of order and discipline. Certainly these characteristics 
imply a closer working relationship among teachers than current^ is 
witnessed in the vast majority of schools across this country The success 
of groups that work closely together on tasks over time in whatever work 
setting depend upon two key factors. The first is that those persons 
involved bring different abilities to the task that complement one another; 
the second is that they can achieve consensus on important decisions. 
Sustained collaborative planning is most di£Bcult when it is conducted 
largely by persons who work independentiy of one another and who bring 
largely the same strengths and similar perspectives to the problem or 
task. 

Yet, the most common practice across this country is for elementary 
teachers to teach basically in i^t has been called a self-contained class- 
room. This is to say, teachers are largely responsible for teaching all of 
the subjects to the same group of children over the coui e of at least one 
year. Rarely in these critical years of schooling do teachers acquire an in- 
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depth specialization in any given discipline nor are they recruited or 
assigned to teach in that manner Beyond that, little consideration has 
been given to the possibility of incorporating a mix of teachers in ele- 
mentaiy schools who would have their re^nsibilities differentiated along 
lines other than subject matter expertise (e.g., a specialization in social 
development or assuming a distinct role that would better bridge learning 
experiences in the school and home). Yet another possibility would be 
roles that would allow primary attention to the emotional needs of the 
young, especially to the many students ^o come to school from an 
environment largely barren of adult love and support. 

I am not projecting any imminent or radical reorganization of schools. 
Nonetheless, I believe that what the school effectiveness literature implies 
about school organization and the magnitude of the task that confronts 
majiy teachers will over time move teachers towards more differentiated, 
complementary, and collaborative relationships, especially in elementaiy 
schools. While the emphasis at present is on our secondary schools and 
their standards and curricula, it is clear that attention needs to be given 
to how we can improve early schooling or many youngsters will leave 
school before they benefit from whatever reform occxu^ at the secondaiy 
level. Rethinking the roles and responsibilities of elementary teachers is 
one means of intervening in a miyor way Such a trarisition over time 
would have obvious implications for the way in which teachers are pre- 
pared. 

Just as selected K-12 school sites will continue to be eligible for 
additional funding because of a conunitment to various forms of school 
improvement, similarly planned variations in programs of teacher edu- 
cation that can be systematically studied will gamer more support for 
research, development, and evaluation than at present. This research and 
development needs to address not only the various ways in which teachers 
are most effectively prepared but also should deal with the question of 
just which types of teachers and teacher roles are needed at different 
levels of schooling. Many have argued that teacher preparation is occupied 
attempting to prepare teachers for todayls school and cannot lead in 
changing schools. I strongly disagree. What is needed are better alliances 
within the education profession to address cooperatively the highly inter- 
active and interdependent questions of a) how can schools best accom- 
plish a broad range of functions and b) what types of teachers and what 
types of training are needed to achieve those goals. Mor^ support is 
needed for research and development undertaken cooperatively between 
colleagues and K-12 schools, and across colleges working in complemen- 
tary fashion. Such support is likely to be achieved if lobbied for in stronger 
alliances across role groups. I suggest the following program priorities 
for research and development in teacher education: 
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1. Programs that reflect both new and strengthened roles and rela- 
tionships with those in K-12 schools — whether in earlier and con- 
tinuing esqperiences that permeate the entire curriculum or whether 
in internship or induction experiences that extend beyond the 
typical four year program. 

2. Programs founded on explicitly different orientations of teaching 
such as an emphasis on the '*teacher as scholar." This specific 
example should be especially appealing for just as the status of 
teachers is likely to be enhanced tlux>ugh more robust initial teacher 
preparation programs, so also the image of teachers as more 
authentic partners in the development of a knowledge base wiU 
greatly enhance their status in the long run. 

3. Programs that develop variations in the way initial programs of 
teacher preparation can be extended. AACTT] has concisely illus- 
trated a number of options in their monograph Educating A 
Prqfe$sim:EoctendedProgmmsf^ For exam- 
ple, both of the Four-Plus-One models are candidates for more 
systenuitic research and development. An emphasis should be on 
the efficacy of the expanding knowledge base as implemented 
differentially in these expanded structural alterations. Planned 
variation across institutions is needed. 

4. Programs that concentrate on migor alterations ii the role of 
teaching, that is, moving from an emphasis on an all-purpos<^ 
elementary teacher to roles that would be more specialized and 
interdependent. 

To summarize, then, the school effectiveness literature has implica- 
tions not only for inclusion as content for study in the curriculum and for 
defijiing the types of school sites with which programs of teacher edu- 
cation should align themselves, but, even more fundamentally, for sug- 
gesting basic alterations in programs of teacher education, many of which 
could be model research and development sites. In this latter vein, this 
literature suggests that more attention to collaborative forms of teaching 
is needed and that those critical process variables that appear to define 
the general concept of school culture and climate should be studied in 
terms of how programs of teacher education might be orgaruzed, as well. 



A related research literature that can contribute in substantive ways 
to teacher preparation examines the ecology of the classroom from 
a variety of perspectives. In this regard, the review of the intrinsic char- 
acter of academic work in elementary and secondary schools by Walter 
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Doyle (1983) is especially noteworthy His comprehensive and insightful 
review and analysis has specific applications for a fuller understanding 
of academic tasks experienced by both students and teachers and for 
Identifying realistic ways in which the quality of those efforts can be 
enhanced. Doyle^ work also provides excellent insights into how students 
manage the considerable ambiguity and risk that is associated with dif- 
ferent classroom tasks. 

The review of ecological studies by Hamilton (1983) is also to be 
commended, as is the work of several scholars with related lines of inquiry 
who have studied the ecology of the classroom (see Mitman,Mergendoller, 
Mien, Ward, and Tikunoft, 1981). 

The importance of this emphasis on the ecology of the classroom is 
that it provides a more fine grained and complete understanding of the 
dimensions of the classroom as a complex social system than has been 
available in the past. Many of these understandings can be acquired by 
preservice studies prior to actual instruction in a classroom. Familiarity 
with the core disciplines and the perspectives of the numerous scholars 
who have studied classrooms, whether linguistic, social-psychological, or 
anthropological in nature also provide conceptual lenses through which 
begiiming students of education can critical^ study and reflect on the 
nature of teaching and learning. The use of this classroom ecology liter- 
ature to guide the type of inquiry and reflection advocated for teachers 
by so many is obvious. 



third area of research findings that are especially relevant to teacher 



^^preparation falls within the general domain of cognitive psychology 
Winne and Marx (1981) suggest that cognitive psychology is central to 
three generic aspects of teaching: instructional design knowledge, irvstruc- 
tional delivery skills or general teaching methodology, and teacher com- 
petence in decision making. 

They suggest that what ties these three critical teacher competencies 
together are the cognitive strategies employed by learners as they respond 
to instruction. They suggest that various technologies for instructional 
design based on cognitive theories of learning provide a far more gener- 
alizable base of knowledge for teachers than the behaviorally based sys- 
tems that are typically employed. They review the emerging research on 
how students cognitively mediate instructional events in the classroom 
as well as that concerned with teacher decision making. Shavelson (1983) 
and Clark (1983) also review this latter literature. Accordirig to Shavelson, 
a teacher^ behavior tends to be guided by simplified models of the com- 
plex reality of the classroom. Teachers rely on various sources to con- 
struct these realities, including their own values and the organizational 
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constraints of the school district and schools in which they work. How- 
ever, one potentially important source of information that sqppears to be 
largely ignored in teachers* deciaons about classroom activity is the type 
of jognitive processing in which they ask students to engage. Again, this 
research literature should be of assistance to preservice teachers in ana- 
lyzing various instructional activities m terms of the kinds of cognitive 
abilities they require of students. Given the considerable limitations that 
GrifBn (1983) has found in the .)lanning and decision-making skills of 
preservice teachers, research findings that link cognitive development to 
teacher decision-making skills would ^pear to be especially helpftil in 
designing teacher preparation activities. 

There have also been numerous studies that examine various forms 
of cognithre or learning style, styles that can be dispositional and sustain- 
ing in character. Certain of these focus on cultural differences. Given the 
dramatic changes in demograpliy noted earlier, this letter body of infor- 
mation should becom** increasingly important in programs of teacher 
preparation, Researcii here seems especially suitable for inclusion in 
micro-teaching settings where the preservice teacher can more system- 
atically analyze the effects of different instructional decisions or strategies 
on different types of learners or learning styles. 



here is also a growing research literature on classroom management 



X and organization. Recent m^or reviews of the literature include 
those by Brophy (1983), Wfeber (1983), and Walberg and Waxman (1983), 
This literature can provide preservice students with a number of different 
perspectives for how classrooms can be managed and organized. The 
beginning teacher hus access to an implied science base where only a 
short time ago such questionable advice as "run a tight ship" guided 
management and discipline decisions. This literature provides clear and 
detailed descriptions of how highly successful teachers manage class- 
roo:'^^ and respond to a variety of student behaviors, 

Une family of interactional and organizational strategies has its roots 
\:} social psychology Johnson and Johnson (1981) iiave conducted studies 
in a i^umber of classrooms across the countiy where teachers purposely 
intervene to alter classrooms to create a competitive, an individualistic 
or a cooperative goal structure in the classroom. They demonstrate the 
efficacy of each of these different classroom goal structures in temu of 
achieving instructional objectives. In an extensive review of the literature, 
they report sif ilflcant positive conflations between classroonvs that stress 
cooperative goal structures and a number of desired student outcomes 
including various types of cognitive achievement and affective growth. 
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In sur. ipsoy this growing literature on classroom management and 
organization can provide the begirming teacher with a number of alter- 
native strategies for managing a classroom and with a variety of concep- 
tual lenses for examining behavior and the potential causes of that behav- 
ior. 



he most comprehensive sTudies for teacher education are those that 



X look at patterns of effective teaching. There is a teacher effectiveness 
literature just as there is a school effectiveness data base. Numerous 
scholars who have provided excellent reviews and critiques of studies in 
this area include Rosenshine (1983), Gage (1980), Good and Brophy (1984), 
and Soar (1983). Patterns of teaching behavior are articulated that have 
been shown to obtain greater-than-expected achievement from students 
of various types and in various contexts. These findings have been denved 
from both naturalistic and experimental research. Specific constructs 
such as active and direct teaching have evolved. While behavioral pre- 
scriptions do not exist, principles to guide instruction for certain goals 
i^)pear clear. 

There are two related areas of research that should also be men- 
tioned. The first has to do with teacher expectations. The thorough review 
by Good (1983) of the impact of teacher expectations on student achieve- 
ment has multiple implications for teacher education curricula. This lit- 
erature clearly points out that teacher expectations are often communi- 
cated differentially to students, and in a multiplicity of ways. For exrjnple 
while a teacher may verbalize one t *pe of expectation to a student, his or 
her behavior may well communicate a different message. Likewise the 
amount of time a teacher waits for an answer firom a student, the type of 
criticism provided to a student, the way rewards are distributed in a 
classroom, and the frequency and type of interaction a teacher has with 
different students aU communicate expectations. The fact that expecta- 
tions have a profound influence on both students' attitudes and achieve- 
ment underscores the significance of this literature. The incorporation of 
this knowledge into the teacher education curriculum should provide 
beginning teachers with better understandings of and more sensitivity tjo 
the multiple messages that they communicate in the classroom. 

Finally, the pioneer work of Joyce and Weil (1980) relative to the 
development of a variety of models of general teaching should also be 
noted when discussing teaching effectiveness. Numerous studies have 
supported a correlation between effectiveness in the classroom and the 
adaptability of the teacher. Teacher adiqptability in many respects is related 
to tile range and repertoire of teaching skills that a teacher possesses. 
Joyce provides a foundation for examining how social and personal as 
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well as cognitive goals may be promoted in the classroom through the 
use of a variety of general teaching methodologies. Certainly Joyce's work 
speaks directly to the concerns raised in recent studies about the limited 
range of instructional strategies and teaching tactics employed in many 
high school classroor's across the country 

While this review was limited to studies related to teaching effec- 
tiveness, there are other migor factors that will influence the teacher 
preparation curricula in the next generation. Not the least of these are 
the rapid advancements in technology One can only speculate on the 
variety of ways a melding of the two great delivery systems of television 
and computers will affect teacher preparation. 



he growing knowledge base has potential to improve teacher prep- 



X aration and eventually enhance teacher effectiveness. However, it is 
not likely, in itself, to be enough of a catalyst to alter teacher preparation 
in significant fashion in the short run. This is not meant to demean the 
work of many outstanding scholars or the efficacy of this research, but 
rather to suggest that past history has demonstrated the difficulty of 
substantially altering programs of teacher education. 

I have identified a number of salient factors external as well as 
internal to education that m^ have the power in the future to restructure 
these programs in more substantial ways and allow for full consideration 
of how the various domains of knowledge reviewed above might best be 
incorporated into teacher preparation. The emphasis in this ps^r has 
been on an ana^'sis of which factors might be further abetted so that the 
knowledge-to-practice transliira becomes more than the occasioiud 
development of a new course or two or the incorporation of additional 
content into existing courses. 
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Those of us responsible for educating teachers find ourselves 
surrounded advice. We are told to: raise admission standards; 
press for scholarships; join the profession in demanding better 
conditions of professional practice; use tests (a) for entry, (b) 
within the teacher preparation programs, and (c) at the end; improve the 
relevance and quality of the professional portion of the training program; 
increase the amount of academic time spent on learning subject matter 
content; and stand aside while alternate routes to certification are devel- 
oped, some of which, like New Jersey's, seem to be attempts to bypass 
virtually any kind of responsible professional preparation whatsoever. To 
disagree with ai^ of the prescriptions is surely to risk being labeled 
defensive or obstructive. Furthermore, to try and take leadership positions 
within teacher education, given its diversity, is equally certain to incur the 
objections of representatives of institutions whose general character is 
different from the norm. 

We live in interesting times, indeed! 

I want, therefore, to take a somewhat different tack and to deliber- 
ately ignore the complexity of the issues. Taking a page from Kenneth 
Boulding, I am going to ask that the reader consider several guiding images 
for teaching. A guiding image, of course, is not a de facto picture, that is, 
one that accurately characterizes present circiunstance. It is one that has 
normative status, one that ought to guide our conceptualization of teach- 
ing at its beut and at the farthest limits of current possibility. 

The key words in that last sentence are *'best'' and **farthest limits.'* 
We cannot be allowed to avoid the exercise of judgment as to worth. 
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Neither should we allow ourselves to go beyond the limits of the possible; 
pie-in-the-sky will get us no further than it has gotten anyone else. The 
purpose of the guiding image exercise is to test the implications of those 
images for shewing the selection, preparation, and conditions of practice 
for teachers. 

In sum, I am dying to encourage us to think at high levels of generality, 
responsibly, and with attention to implications. Unless educators do this, 
we reduce ourselves to a hopeless muddle of competing views, unarti- 
culated and unexamined as to implications, and, borrowing a phrase, to 
a process of implementing solutions still in search of suitable problems 
(Cohen, March, and Olsen, 1972), My underlying premise is that no solu- 
tions to the puzzles of teacher education will he found; they must be 
designed. 



here are in the literature, no doubt, dozens of thinkpieces casting 



X images of what teaching might be, I want to focus on four that capture 
the msyor competing themes we see aliout us. 

Teacher as Artiat 

There is a substantial literature, flowing from both the academic and the 
practitioner conununities, offering conceptions of teachii\g as an art. 
Those who profess this particular view tend to focus on the "perfor- 
mances** teachers give, the importance of creativity in highly successful 
teaching, and the necessity for the sensitivity and devotion that the public 
associates with oth':;r kinds of artists. 

There are some points of divergence among proponents of this view. 
Some would focus more on the aesthetic dimensions of teachers as artists; 
others would place their emphasis on ) le performance requirements; still 
a third group would focus on the concept of practical arts, attending more 
to the unpredictability of the teaching situation and the need for minute, 
highly situational p^justments that are nonetheless valid and effective. 

What are the implications of accepting teaching as an art form? In 
speaking to entry criteria for teacher preparation, those who hold this 
view seek to specify the talents required for the art. They would assess 
^titudes for the art. Th^ would hold auditions in the course of which 
teacher educators would seek to observe the presence of teaching instincts. 

Teacher preparation would be conceived as apprenticeship, would 
be guided by practitioners and master performers, would take place in 
real settings with real students, and would probably exude a competitive 
atmosphere. 



FOUR IMAGEf WHAT TEACHING 
r CdTBE 
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The conditions of practice suggested by this image of teaching would 
be compensation rel itive to performance, peer judgments of worth, a star 
system supported by a corps de educare, and teaching (as contrasted to 
leanung) oriented (Dawe, 1984). 

Teacher as Moral Craftoman 

Alan Tom, in a conceptually provocative book, contends that teachers 
ought to be viewed as moral craftsmen. Tom defines moral craft as "a 
reflective, diligent, and skillful ^proach toward the pursuit of desirable 
ends" (Tom, 1984, p. 128). He would ask us to focus on the intentional 
character of the teacher's role and the responsibility always to pursue 
desirable goals. 

Tom uses the word "moral" to refer to more general questions of 
valuation. He asks: "Wliat really matters duririg one!s life? During one's 
career? During the L^xt day or two? To what end does one pursue a 
particular activity?" (p. 78). For Tom, teaching is moral in two distinct 
ways: first, because of the dominant power position of teachers relative 
to students; and, second, because a curriculum plan selects certain objec- 
tives or pieces of content instead of others. 

The implications of this image for selectir J training, and supporting 
teachers are different from those of the performing artist image. Presum- 
ably we would want to select students who indicated either the propensity 
or capacity for making moral decisions, who had the talent for the craft 
aspects, and who, taking my cue from Thomas Green, exhibited the craft, 
membership, sacrifice, and imagination 'Voices" necessaiy to the expres- 
sion of conscience in a technological society (Green, 1984). 

Teacher preparation in the moral craft; image would encompass broad, 
rigorous intellectual training suited to the refinement of moral skills and 
ci^acities coupled with i^prenticeship models to develop the craft skills. 
The conditions of practice best suited to this image include high degrees 
of individual professional autonomy and opportunity for the sharing of 
perceptions among teachers to assure balanced perspectives on the value 
decisions being made. The orientation is likely to encompass a blending 
of teaching and learning, rather tlian a predominant focus of one over the 
other. 

Teacher as Applied Scientist 

At its heart, the image of teacher as c^plied scientist is based on the belief 
that certain regularities can, in fact, be established between teaching 
strategies and learner outcomes, and that, to the extent that those regu- 
larities are established to be valid and reliable, the taok of teachers is to 
employ those strategies in the course of their daily v/ork. 
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The teacher as applied scientist is perhaps most closely associated 
with the teacher effecth^eness research of such scholars as Brophy, Doyle, 
Good, Rosenshine, Stallings, Gage, B, O, Smith, and Resnick to name just 
a few. While the critics of the applied science metaphor seem to suggest 
that its proponents hold a very narrow empiricist view, the title of Gagels 
important little book, TheScie: tific Basis oftheArtofJlsdchingy suggests 
the more modest postures that are, in fact, he^"^. 

There are, once again, implications of this particular guiding image 
for teacher selection, preparation, and practice. If teaching is understood 
as applied science, then those selected for preparation mus ^ be those with 
the intellectual ampacity to understand the science. 

Teacher preparation must be keyed to the research base on teaching 
effectiveness and must be carried out in clinical sites that are themselves 
conducted according to the understandings derived from that research. 

Conditions of practice within schools must be characterized by con- 
tinuous inservice on the developing empirical knowledge base in teaching 
effectiveness. School administrators must be knowledgeable about the 
teacher effectiveness research and be prepared to support teachers with 
the provision of teaching materials, equipment, and mixtures of students 
as suggested by research evidence. Practice is likely to be more highly 
systematized and to be teaching oriented, yet keyed tightly to the ongoing 
measurement of student outcomes. 

Teacher as Decision Maker 

A fourth image of teaching focuses on its decision-making functions and 
responsibilities. Two proponents of this view, David Berliner and Arthur 
Bolster, offer different dimensions. Berliner asks us to focus on the "exec- 
utive'' functions: teacher planning, communicating goals, regulating activ- 
ities, creating pleasant environments, educating new members of the work 
group, articulating the work of the specific site with others in the ^stem, 
supervising and working with other people, motivating those being super- 
vised, and evaluating the performance of those supervised (Berliner, 1985). 

Arthur Bolster, focusing on the structure of the teaching environment, 
points to the requirement 'that teachers function consistently as situa- 
tianal decisimmakers'' (Bolster, 1983, p. 296). Competent teachers, says 
Bolster, "make an amazing number of decisions based on predictions 
about the probable effect of their actions on students' task accomplish- 
ment. When teachers are planning, these predictions are anticipatoiy and 
based largely on beliefs acquired from previous experience. In classroom 
sessions, the predictions are made more existentially through a process 
of giving and receiving cues'' (Bolster, 1983, p. 296). 

The implications for selection into teaching on the decision-making 
image lead to a focus on intellectuM capacity for the range of decisions, 
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the emotional strength to make them, a high autonomy index coupled 
with a deep sense of personal responsibility, and the performance capacity 
to cany out the decisions taken. 

Teachei preparation would focus on the development of an under- 
standing of the teaching role in its decision contexts, academic prepara- 
tion keyed to the fiill range of decision frames, clinical training that is 
reflective and analytical, and an emphasis not so much on "modeling" as 
on higher order cognitive processes. 

The conditions of practice required to support a decision-making 
image would include teacher autonomy to match the responsibility implicit 
in the decisions required. Teaching would be learning oriented and require 
ea^ access to good information. Good decision making requires oppor- 
tunities to get good advice and to share diverse perspectives. Considerable 
flexibility in matters pertaining to curriculum and instruction would be 
necessaiy. In short, teachers would need to be well supported in their 
decision-making duties and responsibilities. 



great deal of the confusion and conflict over teaching and teacher 



X ^.preparation arises out of implicit or explicit conflict in the images 
that practitioners, policy figures, and teacher educators have of what they 
mean by "teacher." We cannot focus o' vhat needs to be done because 
we suffer from multiple visions of reality and of the future. We either do 
not make them clear, cannot, or will not. Until we do, we will be in trouble, 
because we will be unable to adopt a common vision that will enable us 
to proceed. 

Harry Judged recent analysis, American Graduate Schools qf Edu- 
cation: A View from Abroad (1982), insightftdly illustrates these and other 
dimensions of the problem. He shows how the particular academic ori- 
entations of the researchers in these graduate schools lead them away 
from practitioner concerns and understandings, a point that Bolster rein- 
forces ver^ itrongly Furthermore, Judge demonstrates how the graduate 
research orientation in schools of education — because '^f the undergrad- 
uate character of teacher preparation itself— effectively removes researchers 
and scholars from the reflective and deliberative tasks of teacher educa- 
tion per se. 

I would add my own question to Bolster^ and Judge's insights: Why 
is it that we understand that the graduates of law schools are all attorneys, 
the graduates of medical schools all physicians, and the graduates of 
engineering schools aU engineers regardless of their particular special- 
ties? Colleges of education do not graduate educators in our or anyone 
elsels eyes; we graduate teachi^rs, administrators, counselors, school psy- 
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chologists, reading supervisors, foundation scholars, and so on. No coher- 
ent theme binds us together No common image provides the glue. We are 
not one profession. 

The four images, however incompletely, imprecisely, and sketchily 
drawn herein are alive and well in the minds of teachers, policymakers, 
and teacher educators. But I would urge a choice among them, a choice 
that is justified by what we know about teaching and by what ought to be 
the most appropriate and best image of 'teacher** 

Donna Kerr (1981) argues that belief and commitment are crucial to 
the role of teach.;*. She stresses that our ''beliefs and values must be 
organized as to make them readily available in making judgments and in 
performances*' (p. 89). I could tie this recommendation to Alan Tom^s 
analysis, too, for the image I would recommend is a value statement, a 
clear preference based on the complex nature of the responsibilities and 
the moral duties of teachers serving a free society. 

The choice I would urge is to see teachers as decision makers. 
Teachers are required, hourly, to make serious value choices. They serve 
both individuals and society. They work in institutions where real power 
differentials exist. Their learning and teaching responsibilities are increas- 
ingly supported by an empirical research tradition requiring highly situ- 
ational interpretation. 

The choice is based on empirical data (I would argue its faithfulness 
to what good teachers actually do) and it is clearly an intentional act; that 
is, it is designed to bring about a situation more in tune with what we as 
a nation ought to expect of teachers. It is a choice that would establish 
the conceptual hub on the basis of which all the other spokes of profes- 
sional role — principals, superintendents, school psychologists, counsel- 
ors, and other specialist roles — could come to be defined. 

IMPLICATIONS 

I would like to explore three implications of the recommendation I have 
made. The first has to do with the knowledge a decision-maker image 
would require teachers to acquire. The second focuses on preparation 
models and approaches. The third implication has to do with selection 
criteria for teachers. I end with a broad conclusion based on the attention 
given to the three implications. 

Required Knowledge for Teachers 

Conceiving of the teacher*s role in terms of the complex and weighty 
decisions teachers are caUed upon to make establishes a vital frame of 
reference for addressing the knowledge qualifications of teachers. 

First, let us take a look at the kinds of decisions teachers are called 
upon to make. A partial listing includes: 
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Curriculum content 
Motivation of students 
Stude* V placement 
Instructional process 
Evaluation approach 
Management of student behavior 
Professional obligations 
Modes of professional collaboration 
Diagnostic strategies 

Strategies upon reaching the limits of one*s knowledge 

Management of academic learning time 

Articulation with other parts of the school and school system 

Decisions of these kinds have technical dimensions but their bound- 
aries go considerably beyond the technical level. Some of them relate 
more closely to the narrower confines of the classroom per se, while 
others clearly stand juxtaposed to much larger value and purpose frame- 
works. 

Accordingly, the knowledge required and the sources of that knowl- 
edge are both substantial and varied. In other places I have sketched out 
my views of the pluralistic bases for the knowledge teachers require — 
empirical, logical, expenential, political, ethical, normath^e, aesthetic, etc. — 
and their four m^jor domaii — a liberal education, masteiy of the content 
areas to be taught, intellectual underpinnings of the profession, and 
professional knowledge (Gideonse, 1983, Chapters 1 and 6). In the final 
analysis, Ihose several domains, of course, are not neatly separable from 
one another. Nonetheless, they constitute grounds on the basis of which 
practicing teachers make highly situational decisions keyed to the emer- 
gent circumstances of teaching and learning in the schools of America. 

This conception of teaching is both analytic and intellectual. It pre- 
sumes the ^>plication of sophisticated intelligence. It assumes a ciqpacity 
for reflection and thoughtfUlness. It comes close, for instance, to a con- 
ception advanced by Anthony Hartnet and Michael Naish in their stimu- 
lating discussion of moral and political issues in the education of teachers, 
which they conclude with an exposition of what they call the "critical 
perspective," one that 

lays emphasis on the moral and empirical complexities of educational prac- 
tice, on the Importance of the tacit elements in complex human acthrities, 
and the importance of knowing how little is known (1980, pp. 267-268).* 

Preparation Models 

If teaching depends on intellect and analytic capacity what, then, is to be 
made of the tremendous emphasis teacher education has placed on field 
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experience and practica? Why do we talk so much about apprenticeship 
models in the training of teachers? How should we understand our stu- 
dents' own enthusiasm for their practice teaching experience in the light 
of empirical evidence that suggests that the net effect of these experiences 
is to produce premature closure on and less-than-reflective application of 
lower-level instructional strategies? 

A decision-making image of teaching would suggest a rather different 
frame of reference for thinldng about such matters. In discussions within 
teacher education circles one can often hear references to the terms 
"apprenticeship " 'Afield-based/' and "clinical/' How should we understand 
such terminology in the light of the decision-making image? 

The concept of iqpprenticeship has a long and interesting histoiy 
Apprenticeship has been the choice preparation model for crafts wnere 
behavioral models— watching masters perform the skills — and great 
amounts of closely supervised practice in the performance of those skiUs 
clearly worked. 

The concept of close supervision was essential. English reform leg- 
islation pertaining to ^apprenticeship, for example, provided that any mas- 
ter with three sqpprentices also had to employ a journeyman. What is of 
interest here from a preparation perspective is not the protection of 
journeymen against the exploitation of apprentices, but the small number 
of i^prentices that triggered the protectionist requirement. Anyone advo- 
cating iq[)prenticeship models applied to the preparation of teachers who 
would sanction anything more than a three or four to one ratio of clinical 
supervisoi to student teachers on an PTE basis (that is, one fulltime 
supervisor for each three to four student teachers) either does not under- 
stand i^pprenticeship as a concept or is guilty of hopeless inconsistency 
Of course we do not even come close to such figures. States like my own, 
which have launched significant reforms in teacher education, have felt 
lucky to be able to define and pay for 14:1 ratios for clinical and field 
activities. 

Let us look at a real ^apprenticeship program. I would guess it will 
come as a surprise to many (as it did to me) that electricians in appren- 
ticeship programs in Cincinnati spend more hours (660 as compared to 
510) in class instruction than University of Cincirmati secondaiy educa- 
tion students do in the didactic portion of their secondaiy professional 
training program, which is half again as extensive as the average program 
nationally. Furthermore, the apprentice electricians spena a ftidl 8000 
clinical hours under the direct supervision of journeymen electricians, 
nearly 27 times the equivJent clinical experience in student teaching! 
Moreover, no journeyman may ever assiune responsibility for more than 
a single apprentice. The ratio never exceeds 1:1! Such analytical compar- 
isons may not be wholly fair. But they are certainly provocative! In a 
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sense, then, we have been kidding oursehres by veiling our discussions of 
teacner preparation in language whose ftill import we would not dream 
or could not hope to realize. 

More important, from the decision-making perspective, we would 
have seriously to reconsider the sqppnq)riateness of our clinical training 
on other grounds. If teaching has the character suggested by the image, 
watching it being done by others and shaping one!s own behavior accord- 
ingly would have to be recognized as hopelessly inadequate. 

Clinical e]q)eriences on this model would need to be understood to 
be of value only if there were ftdl opportunity to eiqplore the elements 
and underpinning rationales for teacher intent, planning, situation sensing, 
pLin modUlcation, performance, evaluation, and evolving conceptualiza- 
tion of the composite teaching activity, and then opportunities for self- 
trial undar caieftiUy controlled circumstances. Such an understanding of 
the route to preparation involves much more than total immersion, trial 
and error, or observation. It requires intensive, reflective, analytical inter- 
actim between teacher and intern. If any of this makes sense, then very 
serious re-thiiddng of the clinical sites, of the ruOure of the interactions 
between practitioners, faculty, and students, and of the instructional, 
clinical, and mediating resources needs to be undertaken. 

Selection into Teaching 

There are, of course, two crucial points of entry into teaching. The first 
is entry into teacher preparation; the second into employment It should 
be readily apparent that the decision-making image cf teacher has pow- 
erful implications for the qualities and qualifications of those entering for 
training or for practice in the profession. 

The image suggests the importance of breadth and depth of prepa- 
ratim, of intellectual agility, of moral clarity and purposiveness, ai a of 
substantial courage. I have no doubt and considerable evidence that the 
more reflective teacher education programs now add far more to our 
students' potential as teachers and are far more effective screens than 
has been evidenced in the programs of the past. Still, for a variety of 
reasons, we are all deeply concerned that the attractiveness of the profes- 
sion to persons who have the qualifications and qualities outlined above 
seems to be drastically diminishing. 

SUMMASY 

I have no doubts about what the profession of teaching can become. 
The limits of our power and professional feasibility are, in fact, far 
beymd the level of current performance and practice. What kinds of 
breakthroughs are required? 
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Two are vitally important: The first relates to the level of our own 
conviction to move forward. That desire will find expression only through 
our willingness to define and implement incentives to recruit, train, induct, 
and retain hi^ily able people in teaching. Second, those who govern public 
education must exercise their power to insist that vvhat is known about 
teaching, teacher education, and the requisites of effective schools be 
^>plied, as impropriate, by those who are responsible for selecting train- 
ees and imparing them and those iniio select teachers and operate s^ 

The conditions of practice, therefore, are the place to look first if the 
image recommended here is ever to be ftiUy realized. Those conditions 
include salaries, career paths within teachii\g, the design of schools that 
reflect the requirements of collaborative professional practice, and work- 
loads and other related conditions that clearly express the intellectual 
and humane purposes for which schools ought to exist 

REFERENCE NOTES 

*At first glance, that might seem contradictory to the earlier claim that a 
great deal needs to be known and, indeed, can be. The contradiction is 
more i^parent than real; much can and needs to be known, but the 
'ipecifics of the moment have a peculiar way of defying being known 
and, therefore, intentionaiity (read "decisions and action") looms large. 
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